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Indiana Limestone Company 
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(Indiana Limestone Company is a consolidation 
of 24 of the oldest and largest companies in the 
Indiana Limestone district. With assets at over 
$46,000,000, this company has facilities for han- 
dling any number of large contract operations) 





NDIANA Limestone Company’s service, 
as might be expected, is winning the en- 
thusiastic approval of architects everywhere. 
The following excerpts from letters and re- 
ports indicate their opinion of our service: 
“We have been very much pleased with 
the promptness of delivery and the char- 
acter of stone used in the work (Boston 
Consolidated Gas Building). Your com- 
pany anticipated the delivery date of the 
contract by several weeks, and the stone 
was so well cut that there was little cutting 
on the job. We were thoroughly satisfied 




















Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis. Robert Frost 
Daggett and Thomas Hibben, Architects. Awarded medal In- 





with the whole operation.”—Parker, Thomas diana Society of Architects. Built of Variegated Indiana Lime- 

& Rice of Boston. stone from the quarries of the Indiana Limestone Company. 
“Mr. Anderson of York & Sawyer’s com- 

plimented the Indiana Limestone Company on the One of the fundamentals of Indiana Limestone 


good workmanship and service which we had given Company policy since the beginning has been ' 

them on this job (Euthenics Building at Poughkeep- maintain a higher standard of service than has eve! 

sie, N. Y.)."—From a salesman’s report. been given in the stone industry before. It 1s ¢ | 
“T want to express my appreciation of the masterly pleasure to know from our friends in the architectural 

manner in which you got out this stonework (Cort- profession that we are succeeding. 


land, N. Y., War Memorial). Everything fitted in Please write us when information on any question pertaining | . 
. ° . - - . . . e ‘4 704 

such an ideal manner. It is a pleasure to do business the use of Indiana Limestone is desired. Address Box 7, :, 

with you.”—James Riely Gordon, New York City. Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indian ) 
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THE ARTIST AND THE ARCHITECT 


“THAT OLD IDEA that an architect is, or ought 
to be, an artist lies closest to the root of our diffi- 
culty,” says William L. Steeie, well known among 
the profession, in discussing the status of the archi- 
tect. It is his contention that 1f we formally renounce 
that idea, a great deal of trouble will be alleviated. 


There would be no force in 
any argument against standard- 
izing the whole works and 
copying everything. If archi- 
tects are not artists, who can 
do aught but praise if they 
follow the line of least resist- 
ance and devote their whole 
energy to reducing the cost of 
production which copying 
certainly does? But, somehow 
the old idea persists. 

Mr. Steele says that if we 
could only abandon the super- 
stition that an architect be- 
comes an artist when he 
becomes an architect, we might 
be able to start all over again 
and get somewhere. Early in 
our careers we thought we 
studied art. We really took 
lessons in drawing, painting, 
and clay modelling. ‘Then we 
studied architecture—and_ the 
es. As the 
late Louis Sullivan said, “we 


work of the past ag 
Were taught here-worship, but 
Not what the heroes themselves 
worshiped.” 


In Mr. Steele’s observation 
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the embryo architects are kept so busy drawing and 
memorizing the highly developed forms which build- 
ing materials have assumed under the hands of the 
long dead master-craftsmen, that no time is left for 
an attempt at their own interpretation of the natural 
forms which suggested all the art forms that ever 


were. He notes that seldom 
do the fellows sense the nature 
and limitations of the materials 
with which they will some day 
have to deal. They do not vet 
any real insight into the way 
the actual work would have to 
be done after they vet through 
drawing the picture. Worst of 
all, they are denied in most 
cases any hint of the joy which 
must have gladdened the hearts 
of the masters when they 
created the building whose 
“pale presentiments,” like pic- 
tures of dead butterflies, are 
passed before them. 

“The men who had to 
‘make good’ in independent 
practice without an oppor- 
tunity of an apprenticeship in 
the office of a master of the 
profession were forced to draw 
freely on ‘precedent,’ for they 
had nothing else. Mastery of 
design cannot be taught in 
school, It must be sel f-acquired 
hy years of work under some 
one who IS ‘teaching’ by ‘doing’ 
the thing taught.” 
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SILHOUETTES OF AMERICAN DESIGNERS 
AND DRAFTSMEN, IV 


FREDERICK G. STICKEL 


By Charles 


A GENERATION AGO the chief literature of 
the youth of the country was the works of Horatio 
Alger, Jr., comprising From Errand Boy to Mer- 
From Office Boy to President, other 


chant, and 


chronicles of 


A. Johnson 


a trial. ‘This circumstance marked the entrance of 
Frederick G. Stickel into the office of Cass Gilbert, 
Architect, where now after 26 years of faithful 


service, he occupies a distinguished position. 


It has Mr. 


always been 





Lindberghian 





fights to fame. The life of 


Gilbert’s policy to help de- 








the subject of this article 
might have been patterned 
after one of Horatio Alger’s 
novels. 

In 1900 a 
headed lad, 


gious roll of drawings under 


small tow- 


with a_prodi- 


stuck his chin over 
the top of the rail in the 
outer hall of Cass Gilbert’s 
office and inquired of Mr. 
Anderson, its courteous and 
efficient whether 
he was in need of an 
office boy. Mr. 
spied the roll of drawings 
and asked the applicant if 
he had any samples of his 
work. 


his arm, 


secretary, 
or not 


Anderson 


Opening up the bundle 
the lad carefully 
the drawings 
them out for 


One of 


unrolled 





and spread 
inspection, 


these drawings was 











velop the talents of any 
junior draftsmen who show 
ability because he realizes 
that the draftsmen of to- 
day are the architects of 
tomorrow. 

Stickel was sent out for a 
dozen sheets of Whatman’s 
and Mr. Haskell, the office 
manager, then told him that 
he wanted him to learn how 
The paper 
was covered with all kinds 
of forms to be rendered and 


lay a wash. 


the tyro was launched in his 
profession. After 
with a brush 
he was started at drawing 


chosen 
some practice 
in the 
found that 
was a 


the orders, 
which he 
Haskell strict 
taskmaster, nothing but near 
perfection being acceptable. 
Stickel said he 
that before he 


doing of 
Mr. 


very 


was so strict 


was satisfied 

















he had his pupil draw all 
STICKEL 





the orders about five times. 














a scale detail of a steel 

girder with about 4,000 ; : 
FREDERICK G. 
rivets, (more or less) each 

carefully drawn. Looking 

at the detail Mr. Anderson asked: 


“How —? did it take you to make this dr: oil 
Being a little bit flustered and wishing to make 
good mipieesion the lad replied: 
“Oh, about half an hour.” 


Mr. Anderson laughed and called Mr. Wells out 


to see the drawing and the wonderful youth who 
could execute such a painstaking labor in such a short 


time. They decided, after deliberation, to give him 
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Thomas R. Johnson, who 
greatest draftsmen in the country, 
at about the same time, and noting 


was one of the 
entered the office 


the signs of promise, took the new junior as his 
protégé. He advised him to take the Beaux-Arts 


problems and spent many a night in the office studying 
the problems with him and criticising his work. Stickel 
never took any except the Class B problems but he 


received a mention on every one he submitted. 
Johnson 


Skilled in all the “tricks of the trade,” 
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PENCIL 


NEW 


imparted his knowledge to his pupil, and explained 
to him how to obtain different effects in a rendering 
and why each step was taken. With this expert advice, 
Stickel quickly acquired a facility in drafting. 


ing marked ability in 
design as he did, he never 
had to spend much time in 


] 


the prosaic work of detail- 
Ing stairs and toilet rooms. 
He was an expert letterer, 
and did all of this type of 
work on tablets and memo- 
rials designed by the office. 
For years it fell to his lot 
to letter all the competi- 
tion drawings. 

Stickel 
school training in architec- 


never had any 


ture, but was educated in 


the old world method of 
master and apprentice. 
Mr. Gilbert encouraged 


Ww rk 


through friendly and con- 


him in_ his and 


tructive criticism was able 

develop his latent abili- 
ties. Working under such 
competent 


S 


— 


mentor, 
soon able to 
Mr. Grilbert’s 


point of view on any prob- 
i 


ckel was 


UW derstand 


m. “Taking the prelim- 


SIGNERS 
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inary sketches made by Mr. Gilbert, he could develop 
them along the lines desired. 

Having a very complete working library at his 
service, Stickel spent much time in the study of the 


architecture of other coun- 
tries, and the works of the 
old Greeks Romans. 
He was fortunate enough 


and 


a retentive 
memory, that he 
never at a loss as to where 
he could find any example 


to pe SESS 


SO was 


for which he was looking. 
The the 
library recently and Stickel 
entered and said: “I am 
looking for a Gothic foun- 


writer was in 


tain. It was about fifteen 
vears ago that I used it, 


and I think it was an illus- 
tration in a French dic- 
tionary.” “Taking the dic- 
tionary from the shelf he 
opened it at the subject he 
wanted. 

Stickel has never been to 
Europe but this diligent 


study of old world archi- 
tecture has given him an 
extensive architectural 
vocabulary so that with his 
marked facility in draft- 
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RENDERING IN WASH BY FREDERICK G. STICKEL 
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PENCIL RENDERING BY FREDERICK G. STICKEL 


FIRS 


ing he is able to make every line count and doesn’t 
have to himself. His 
preliminary studies of a problem are drawn with 


grope around to express 
indication 


His 


rendered drawings are models of precision and 


a decisive line and a_ simplicity of 


that give charm and naivete to the sketch. 


are presented with a thorough understanding of the 
dramatic values of light and shade. The perspective 
of the New York Life Insurance Company’s Build- 
ing, illustrated in the June issue of PENCIL PoINTs, 
is reminiscent of the work of Joseph Nash, the emi- 
nent English delineator. In color work Stickel’s 
drawings are rendered in quiet tints rather than strong 
colors and possess an individual technique that has 
both charm and quality. 

Stickel is not merely a draftsman but has a thorough 
understanding of form and color. Studying much of 
his work in perspective, he is able to visualize a prob- 
lem and see it in its true form. Some draftsmen make 
a design that looks well in an elevation drawing but 
when the work is executed and different materials are 
used the result is not so satisfactory. With Stickel’s 
knowledge of color and form he does not fall into 
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NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, CASS GILBERT, ARCHITEC! 


this error so that when he uses materials of different 
colors the result is always harmonious. 

Working under the direction of Mr. Gilbert and 
Thomas R. Johnson, Stickel assisted in the design of 
the Woolworth Building, for which he made the 
working drawing for the front elevation, an eighth 
scale drawing about eight feet long. During the war 
he was actively engaged on the design of the Brooklyn 
Army Supply Base, designed by Mr. Gilbert for the 
Quartermaster Corps of the United States Army. 

A favorite pastime of the men in the office was to 
caricature their fellow members of the organization, 
an activity at which ‘Tom Johnson was an adept. He 
frequently made Freddie Stickel his subject and in 
retaliation Freddie turned his facile hand, with his 
usual success, to cartooning. A newspaper editor, 
seeing some of his cartoons, offered him a lucrative 
position as cartoonist on his paper but he refused the 
offer. 

While the men from the office were in the service 
during the bulletin called The Office 
Nuisance was issued occasionally and sent to them. 
‘This bulletin gave office news, the location of the men 


war, 2 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY FREDERICK G. STICKEL 


STUDY OF DETAIL ON TOWER OF WOOLWORTH BUILDING, CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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and extracts of general information taken from letters 
received. ‘These bulletins were profusely illustrated 
with Stickel’s cartoons. 

Stickel is a native of New York and was educated 
in the New York public schools. He is one of those 
uncommon individuals who excels in whatever he 
undertakes, probably due to a great power of concen- 
tration. As a raconteur he is unsurpassed and he is 
quick to see the humor of any unusual event in the 
office which he may relate afterwards to the great 
delight of those who are fortunate enough to hear 
him. 

One of his favorite stories concerns an incident that 
occurred when the office was located on the tenth floor 
of an office building on Fifth Avenue. It was a hot 
summer day and Stickel, still a junior draftsman, was 
standing on a table near a window that was open at 
the top. One of the men was preparing to make a 
stretch and Stickel playfully threw an eraser which 
caught him behind the ear. Resenting this, the 
victim grabbed a yellow mixing bowl, used for making 
washes, and hurled it at his antagonist. Stickel ducked 
and the bowl soared out the open window, headed 


for Fifth Avenue. ‘Turning to the window again, 
he saw the bowl land neatly in the centre of an 
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Italian’s pushcart loaded with peanuts. His curiosity 
aroused, Stickel made for the elevator and upon reach- 
ing the street he was rewarded by seeing the bowl, 
still intact, on the pushcart, while the wildly gesticu- 
lating Italian was trying to gather up the peanuts that 
were strewn all over the street. Needless to say, no 
one from the office claimed ownership of the bowl. 

Stickel played short-stop on the team from Cass 
Gilbert’s office that won the championship of the 
Architectural Baseball League in 1907; incidentally 
it was the only year the league was in existence. He 
bowled on Cass Gilbert’s team when the Architec- 
tural Bowling League was organized in 1906 and 
was a member of the team that won the championship 
for three consecutive years, in 1925, 1926, and 1927. 
One season he rolled the highest individual score in 
the three man tournament. He is an adept with the 
billiard cue and is a golfer of no mean ability. He is 
an expert at chess and bridge. Believing that archi- 
tecture and music are allied arts he devotes his spare 
time to the works of Richard Wagner which he exe- 
cutes with great skill on the piano. By way of recrea- 
tion he makes a study of philosophy. All of which 


goes to prove that architecture, more than any other 
versatility in 


vocation, stimulates its practitioners. 
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NOTES ON THE ESQUISSE 


By Georges Gromort 


Epiror’s Nore:—Through the courtesy of Professor William Emerson, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
we are able to publish these notes on the esquisse which were written to him by Monsieur Gromort in the form of a 
etter. In presenting this material to our readers we have endeavored to make a literal translation from the original 


French manuscript. 


My DEAR FRIEND: You have asked me to 
outline for you the observations I have gathered 
during the course of fifteen years of teaching, on the 
advantages of the twelve-hour esquisse, which precedes 
the study of architectural projets at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. I do this the more willingly because 
the point you bring up is of real interest and has an 
important bearing upon the whole course of study. 
It goes without saying, that the usefulness, even the 
necessity of the principle of the esquisse, has very 
seldom been questioned by the majority of professors. 
It is in the application of this principle that they may 
It is certain that the benefit 
that may be expected from a system of this kind 
depends, in a large measure, 


voice different opinions. 


upon the way in which 
it is understood by the pupils themselves, as well as by 
the majority of the jury. 

Let us sum up rapidly, for those who are less 
familiar than you with the Ecole, the 
hypotheses of the case. 


ways of the 


The architectural projets, with the exception of a 
studied in the 
ateliers in two months, away from the supervision of 
the Ecole. ‘The program drawn up by the professor 
of theory, is distributed among the assembled partici- 
pants on a given date, in the gi alleries called the Loges, 
and those who wish to study this program—and to 
present it—should, in one sitting without consulting 
documents—and without advice from their profes- 
sor, work out a very simple esquisse, the principal 
lines of which may not be modified under penalty 
of being eliminated from the concours—thus losing 
whether the projet is good or bad, the fruit of two 
months’ work. As it is natural in the study of a 
projet that the part taken by the professor’s experience 
should be quite important, it is desired that the first 
decision, which fixes in advance the essential disposi- 
tion of the parti, should remain the prerogative of the 
student to make this part of the work strictly personal, 
a part the importance of which cannot be diminished 
nor contested. 

The principal reproach (in fact the only one that 
can be made to this system) is easily seen. ‘To take in 
the few hours, a definite decision as to the disposition 
of the essentials of an architectural composition is a 
sort of tour de force, at which even people of great 
ability are not always certain to succeed. If the 


small number of special concours, are 


esquisse is bad, the student will find himself obliged 
to work for two months on a projet, dead from the 
outset; and if, on the other hand, he recognizes his 
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error, abandoning his poor layout and bettering his 
projet, he risks being eliminated from the concours, 
and thus wasting his time. Fortunately, there are 
many answers to all this. 

Let us note first that by a recent ruling students are 
permitted to know a certain time in advance the 
character of the program, or at least its title. ‘This 
should put them on their guard against most surprises, 
in limiting the documents to be consulted in advance. 
But it must be recognized that the results given by 
this measure, probably excellent in itself, have been 
only partially conclusive.* 

In order to prevent all the from 
the professor who writes the program is 


projets being 
similar, 
forced to give out deliberately a somewhat vague title, 
and reserves for himself the privilege of imposing on 
the contestants a more or less special case.** 

It follows that this general 
small service, or seems so to be in the minds of the 
pupils, who are young, (they are quite right ) and who 
only consider as a decane that which gives an exact 
solution of the given problem; they will not become 
interested in this documentation— and their esquisses 
will not in any way be improved.+ 

They grope their way hazily and yet think them- 
selves to be clever, endeavoring—although wrong this 
time—to make a sketchy from which they 
are able, during the course of their study, to do 
almost anything that they wish. 

However, the juries are not very exacting. ‘Take 
for instance, a Protestant church, they would be easily 
satisfied with the layout that we present here (on the 
next page). Of the plan, we would only keep the 
three naves, a transept, and the radiating chapels; of 
the facade, three doors, a rose window, ‘and two bell 
of the section nothing.77 


documentation is of 


esquisse, 


towers; 


*] say probably, because in going over our books as we were in the 
past obliged to do, in order to make creditable projets we formed 


ideas more or less on everything. 


**There is 
on unwritten programs when applied to 
to beginners. 


much to be said on the abuse of these special cases and 

students, that is to say 

always But this ts another question. 

+1 saeen you have in America (where you are not tied down as 

we are by a lot of petty traditions) the means of overcoming this 

in part, that is to say, 
a course of theory regularly taught; 
to attend these lectures; 
to have knowledge of a variety of subjects indispensable to a 
serious architect. 


for example: 
the obligation of the pupil 
an examination requiring the student 


++Not even, in this case, the principle of a church roofed in wood 
or vaulted. 
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And of all this, practically, there will remain 
hardly more than the principle of the two towers; in 
most cases one would not even be required to keep 
the two fléches, a condition which permits, finally, 
that the same esquisse might be developed into two 
buildings as different as Saint-Suplice and the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne. 

Let us not deceive ourselves: it is thus that things 
The jury is 
liberal and, possessing as it does the right of rejection, 


happen, and that is no exaggeration. 


we can only commend its custom of exercising this 
right only on excep- 


POINTS 


professor’s criticism to do the impossible to save a 
defective scheme, is a test which is deceptive, but from 
which one comes out with a certain gain—as in all 


things valiantly attempted. And what an encourage- 
ment if one should happen, as a result of much study, 
to succeed with a banal projet, correct but insuffi- 
ciently worked out! Whatever may be the impor- 
tance of the parti, it is very rare that the jury does not 
show itself sufficiently eclectic, and I think there 
hardly ever was an esquisse composed with any sem- 
blance of thought at all that could not be improved 

so much that an intel- 





tional occasions. “The 
esquisses are hung 
below the projets; two 
members of the jury, 
as iS customary, are 
designated to examine 
the drawings with 
this special point in 
mind. There are often 
two hundred of these 
designs and the time 
which can be given to 
their examination 
varies between thirty 
and forty-five min- 
utes. It is easy to 
see that these judges 
are hardly able to dis- 
cover more than three 
or four culprits, and 
the rest are given 
grace. These four 
cases are simply 
pointed out to the 
jury, which _ perhaps 
pardons half of them! 
It may be said frankly, 
that the risk of being 


placed hors COnNCOUrSs 





is very small; the stu- 





ligent jury could not 


Ke refuse to award it a 
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I ” . fit for a young archi- 
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izing early that in 
almost every job he 
undertakes, he will 
encounter some difh- 
culty which is impos- 
sible, this time, to surmount: and which it will 
be necessary, cost what it may, to surmount the 
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best he can. 

Finally, do not forget a factor which is not 
negligible; it is not uncommon to see a jury 
refuse to put a projet hors concours, even though 
it was questioned by the two special judges, for 
the simple reason that the student has improved 
And here, perhaps, taking 





upon his esquisse. 





dents know it and 
many of them = are 
not slow to profit by It. 


LAYOUT FOR A CHURCH 


The fact that the risk is there 
is sufficient to intimidate the greater number, and 
the projets thrown out are, in the majority of in- 
stances, those in which the authors have visibly shown 
a lack of honesty and of a certain sporting probity 
which consists in applying the rules of the game. 
Reduced to its simplest terms the disadvantage 
consists of working for two months without being 
able to free one’s projet from the error which existed 
the first day. But there is much to say in favor of 
this so-called unproductive labor, where one may see 
for the student only a waste of time; it is too often 
forgotten that the aim is to learn something, and not 
to get a good mark. ‘Thus the labor, apparently 


wasted, which consists of trying with the aid of the 
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everything into account, is the jury, in its broad- 
mindedness, too lenient? 

Now, this servitude to the esquisse—this risk of 
being hors concours—we have up to the present spoken 
only of its disadvantages. And would they not be 
reduced to the minimum, as we have just shown, 
were they largely compensated for by very real ad- 
vantages? ‘To begin with there is a very appreciabl: 
one in that in obliging the author of a projet to deter- 
mine for himself the principal lines, we may assure 
him a semblance of individuality. Think of what 
would happen if, all other things being equal, the 
professor did not possess that instinct which tells him 
along what lines his criticism should be directed! 
Oh! I know that those rare pupils who are gifted by 
nature would find a parti anyhow that they would be 
able to translate and to develop. Some presumptuous 
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NOTES ON THE 


students there always are, who will do the first thing 
that comes into their he: ads, but the others, the great 
majority, wait patiently to make 
professor has expressed his opinion in some fashion: 
this goes without saying. ‘The professor himself, 
after the first few corrections, will probably content 


1 decision until the 


himself with the discussion of general ideas from 
which only the advanced students are capable of 
getting their partis: but his chief role, at the atelier, 
is to speak on the points which are brought to his 
attention, to discard or to modify the solutions which 
ire shown to him. At the end of a certain time, 
having nothing on which to base his correction, he 
will himself make a sketch and, in the following 
sessions, under penalty of appearing to have given 
bad advice, he will be obliged to develop it and carry 
it to the finish. Is this really teaching? Does it 
not destroy in the beginner the germ of those precious 
qualities which, once the first stage is past, distinguish 
him from the common herd: decision, personality, 
determination’ ‘Then, too, a given program hardly 
contains, even in the most favorable case, more than 
two or three acceptable solutions ( gener: ally there is 
one which is by far superior to the others). Will 
the professor give to all the same solution? Will he 
And to whom, finally, will 
Do not forget, besides, that his 
collea; gues are studying the same projet, and that on 
the jury, of which they compose the only element 
informed on the Na the discussion of the value 


disclose ten or twenty? 
he give the best? 


of the projets will be reduced to a personal contest 
between the professors, each one being obliged to 
defend a parti which he himself will have, as a 
matter of fact, developed. 

With the esquisse done en loge, all these disadvan- 
And it 
is not one of the least advantages of this method that 
the students are obliged, little by little, to amass a gen- 
eral knowledge of architectural documents, which 
will aid them all through their careers,—knowledge 
which few will have the perseverance to gather on all 
subjects, but from which the best will acquire the 
habit of prompt and reasoned decision; this also will 
be a blessing all the rest of their lives. 


tages disappear or are considerably lessened. 


It seems to me that one does not sufficiently en- 
courage students,—who, at their age, are so easily 
stimulated to enthusiasm and to emulation,—to 
develop solutions in advance for the commonest and 
the most interesting programs. Is it believable that 
a student already somewhat advanced does not yee 
an opportunity,—on a program for a church, for 
the: atre, fora city hall, or for a museum,—to een 
his own ideas in some fashion on one of those admir- 
able subjects of study which he may, according to 
his individual taste, conceive in one of many different 
ways’ In this case the esquisse iS nothing but the 
interesting adaptation, to the given conditions of the 
program, of the ideal solution which the student had 
already worked out. 


He shows a sure and precise idea 
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SQUISSE 


in the principal lines of his esquisse, and nothing can 
hide the expression of his individuality. If you 
should care to have me enlarge on my opinions by 
some of my hopes, I wish first of all that 
someone would encourage your young men to make 


expressing 
their esquisses bold, significant, really showing a 
decision and a parti. Then, let your professors, 1n 
spite of the difficulties they always encounter, make 
up their minds to take these esquisses for what they 
are, to study them for their true ideas, to develop their 
individual or peculiar aspects in place of twisting 
them about to make them similar, at no matter what 
cost, to the banal esquisses of the great majority ; let 
them not change them radically, in other werds, 
unless to do otherwise is quite impossible. 

And this quite naturally necessitates on the part of 
the juries themselves a more benevolent disposition, 
and a breadth of view of which it is to be hoped 
that they will understand the importance and the far 
re aching benefits. Let them show by their decisions 
that they appreciate those esquisses w hich demonstrate 
determination; let them be indulgent towards this 
sort more than towards the others,;—even where 
extensive modifications are involved, especially if 
each time, in other 
words, that the student has not tried to avoid one of 
the requirements in order to have less trouble—or to 


these result in an improvement; 


carry through a very doubtful parti while not 
troubling to play according to the rules of the game. 
For this sort of honesty, which I have called sporting, 
is a quality which is not at all a bad thing to encourage 
among young men. 

It would do no harm to call the attention of the 
jury to the difference that often exists between an 
I maintained 
a much less_ par: adoxical fashion, that 
beginning with the esquisse of the Cathedral of 
Cologne, one might end up, at the Ecole of the Rue 
Bonapart, with a church such as Saint-Suplice. Is 


esquisse itself and the idea back of it. 
above, in 


there any need of a long explanation to show that it 
is an infinitely more serious thing to change a Gothic 
conception into a church of the Jesuit style, than 
to add or to take aw: ly the lateral porches, to modify 
the elements of the facade, or even, finally, to elimi- 
It must be avowed, however, that the 
spirit of an esquisse does not play much part in the 
judgments of our Ecole at Paris. ‘That is a pity. 
You are better able to overcome this, because in 


nate a tower! 


America, details of this kind are not yet supported by 
Do not 
A tradition 


long tradition: we are the prisoners of ours. 
think I am complaining, my dear friend! 
(which for us, un fortun: itely, takes, to a certain 
extent, the place ot 
thing. It is such an indispensable guide that we ought 
beautiful monu- 
ment, without considering its few faults. You are 


f all doctrine) is a very precious 
to look upon it as one looks upon a 
right to interest yourself in that which precisely, in 


this question of hors concours, represents a part of this 


(Continued on Page 635) 











STRIKE A BLOW FOR THE PRO 


ts OF THE GREATEST problems today facing the architectural profession 
(and by this we mean every draftsman, as well as every architect 
associated with an architectural firm or conducting a practice of his own) 
is the great and important task of educating the general public, the layman, 
as to the value of the architect’s service. 





Construction work aggregating many millions of dollars is annually 
done in this country entirely without the services of an architect. Not only 
do the architects lose the commissions on this work, but it is also true that 
in the vast majority of cases the owner is a heavy loser, either immediately 
or in the long run. A poorly planned, poorly designed, and improperly 
constructed building is a bad investment for the owner either in relation to 
the immediate requirements for which the building is erected, or from the 
standpoint of economical maintenance and subsequent resale. 


Thousands of buildings go up where the space is not used to the best 
advantage, the best available materials are not employed, or not used in the 
tight way, the building is not beautiful, where it might just as well be for the 
same or for less money, and everybody concerned is a loser in one way or 
another. The difference between a building which brings an owner an 
inadequate return on his investment, and one which shows a satisfactory 
profit over a period of years, can in numberless cases be traced right back to 
that point in the operation where the owner either decides to employ a com- 
petent architect, or to get along without such services. 


A builder, no matter how good he may be as a builder, cannot be 
expected to bring to the solution of a building problem the greatest skill 
either in plan, design, or the choice or use of materials. It is to perfect him- 
self in these matters that an architect studies for years before engaging in 
practice. The average business man confronted with a legal difficulty 
employs a lawyer. If he has a little pain somewhere, he goes to a doctor, 
but in thousands of cases where he is altering a building, or putting up a 
new one, he thinks he knows all about it; expresses the opinion that the fee 
charged by an architect is money wasted, and goes bungling along, trying to 
do something for which he has neither the aptitude nor the training. 
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FESSION OF ARCHITECTURE! 


Let everyone reading these lines do what he can to improve this 
situation during the coming year. Mr. Harvey Wiley Corbett, Mr. Raymond 
Hood and others have written articles dealing broadly with the subject of 
architecture, which have been published in The Saturday Evening Post and 
other periodicals of large circulation. Much can be done by architectural 
clubs and by individuals in writing articles for the local newspapers. Let 
such articles be restrained in their statements and let them be educational 
in character. Little by little let the facts be presented so that a business 
man can see clearly why architects should be employed and that the small 
fee which the architect charges comes back to him in increased rentals and 
in increased capital value and economies. 


Mr. H. VanBuren Magonigle has talked to the vast radio audience 
on at least one occasion, and these facilities are open to others for similar 
purposes in various parts of the country. Let every one interested strive in 
every possible way to educate the man or woman who contemplates the 
expenditure of money for building purposes. Building is an expensive 
business; labor and materials cost more than they used to, and mistakes are 
more costly than they once were. Let these things be pointed out over and 
over again, patiently and at every opportunity. Members of the archi- 
tectural profession who take the trouble to do these things can have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are giving sound advice and are not 
endeavoring merely to put a little extra money into their own pockets. For 
every dollar the architect gets, the owner receives very much more. 


The publishers of PENcIL Points believe that during the coming 
winter much can be done along the lines indicated above, and we shall 
appreciate any suggestions which our readers may make concerning this 
matter. The experiences of architects and groups of architects in one part 
of the country may be very useful and stimulating to others and we hold 
ourselves ready to give generously of our space for the purpose of publishing 
letters, suggestions, and methods of procedure generally. The architectural 
profession itself must take the lead in this matter, or no one will. It 
isn’t enough to talk about it or to kick about it. The time has come for 
concerted and intelligent action in all parts of the country. 
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A ViEW OF 


It is situated on a rising knol 


THE FREDDY JONES HOUSE IN THE HEART OF 


with a magnificent view of the Berkshires. 





THE COMMONWEALTH 
Freddy is particularly proud of the 


great oak tree, planted by Asa Baldwin in 1780. 


THE DIMINISHING GLASS, VII 


Interlude: 


“No need of Moorish archer’s craft 
To guard the pure and stainless liver; 
Covington’s Translation. 


By Hubert G. Ripley 


W ALKING DOWN Federal Street the other day 
we met a High Priest of Mammon. We were on 
our way to the bank to cash the modest weekly check 
when a large, handsome, orotund man in a blue suit 
with shadow stripes, soft gray hat, and plutocratic 
walking stick, stuck out his hand and said, “Hullo!” 

“Why how do you do?” we said, not recognizing 
him at all, “It’s a long time since we met before, 
isn’t itr” 

“You don’t know who I am’, he replied sadly. 

“Frankly, no,” we had to admit, trying hard to 
place him. 

“Fred Jones!” he said with a grin. 

You could have knocked us over with a feather. 
Little Freddy Jones, with rosy cheeks, winning smile 
and curly hair, who, thirty years ago, was a nouveau 


How it all comes 
back with a rush after three decades. The slender 
young stripling had become this great handsome man, 
faultlessly dressed in expensive but quiet clothes (we 
can’t even remember his necktie, or “neckware” as 
the clarks in Finchley’s call it,—so unobtrusive, yet 
fashionable was the pattern), thick white hair, still 
curly, clear of eye, healthy sunburn, and generous 


in Peabody and Stearns’ office! 


abdomen. 

“We were up by your house the other day,” we 
said. 

“Why didn’t you come in and see me?’ 

“We didn’t know where you lived,” we replied, 
dusting off one of the old ones. 


’ 


Freddy grinned indulgently. 
Everybody loved Freddy Jones, even Charlie Kill- 
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am, who, it must be admitted, was just the tiniest 
bit critical at times of people and things, liked him, 
and Bradley Fenno and Harry Thorndike (the Back 
Bay as the North End, South Boston, the 
suburbs, and the Middle West were all represented 
in the office personnel), thought the world of him. 


as well 


Why, one time when Gurdon Parker, Gordon 
Allen, and Bradley had arranged an office theatre 
party to see that sterling drama, “Bertha, the Beau- 


tiful Sewing Machine Girl’, at the Bowdoin Square, 
they found Freddy and Willie Johnson, unbeknownst, 
seated next them at the theatre. It seems that the 
“three”, who were always cutting some roguish prank 
found that after buying tickets they had only 
enough money left between them to pay for either 
food or drink, but not both. They decided to buy one 
cocktail and talk it Billy’s cocktails 
at the “Hawes”—just off the alleyway 
Congress Street and Hornblower Weeks 
(Andrews, Jacques, and Rantoul, both 
buildings), were so good that they had to have another 
and when they finally came out at six-fifteen, 


or dido, 


anyway over, 

between 50 
and 
architects, 


round, 
only three nickels remained of their store. 

They wandered down State Street to Atlantic Ave- 
freight trains being 
A box car, half-full of new 
Aroostook County, one side door wide 
open, stopped just in front of them. 
food, 
gunny sacks, peeling a soi potatoes for an experi- 
ment. As a meal it wasn’t a great success, but they 
filled their pockets with them and rode in the 
as the North Station, spuds at the 
lamp posts as they slowly rolled by. 


nue and idly watched some 
shunted round the loop. 
potatoes from 
This suggested 


and all three hopped in and sat down on some 


b NX 


car as far shying 


Thus pleasantly passing the time until the show 
began, they spent their last fifteen cents for three 
huge schooners of ““Gahm’s”’ on Sudbury Street, enter- 
ing the theatre shortly after the curtain rose on a 
darkened house. Freddy and Willie, their eves fix d 


on the stage, were absorbed in the opening scene, 

won to our way of thinking is one of the best open- 
ing scenes ever written, full of pathos that tugs at the 
heart that 


comrades were seated next them. there 


strings,—oblivious of the fact their 


True, was a 
fine odor of malt and spirits, combined with the faint 
earthy smell of ploughed fields that might have sug- 
to them the return-from-lunch-hour on the 
days when both bosses were away, but Frank Desmond 
had Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl, 
just then, while poor Frederick Armitage lay helpless 
on the floor, 


gested 
by both wrists 


bound and gagged. 


“Aha! me proud beauty, at last I have you in me 
power!” hissed the vile caitiff. . 

“Leave me pass, I say!” cried Bertha, just as a big 
dusty potato dropped into Freddy’s lap. Freddy 


looked up quickly and Willie handed him two more 
tubers. Bradley his potatoes to Gordon 
and Gurdon, who forwarded them in turn to Willie. 


was passing 


Willie handed them all to Freddy who, much embar- 
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rassed, not knowing what to do, started to rise just as 


3ertha cried out, “Oh, save me, Fred! save me!” 
Freddy, his arms full of potatoes, started to leave 
amidst the titters of the audience and the 
audible comments of his comrades. 

“Go on, Fred! Help the poor girl out”, 


you've got plenty.” 


his seat, 


they said, 
“Give her a Freddy 
stood up, quite overcome, while potatoes rolled all 
hurrying down the 


and his friends saw 


pr tato; 


around him. An usher came 
aisle and led Freddy to the door, 
him no more that evening. 
Chatting with Freddy on Federal Street, the recol- 
and other events seemed as vivid : 
though they happened but yesterday. It was F reddy’s S 
lot, sunny and genial always though he was, with a fine 
sense of esthetic appreciation, to ‘somehow get saddled 
with many tough jobs in the office. When it came to 
on to the R. H. White Department Store, 
originally built about 1879 in the Venetian Gothic 
revival, with cast-iron spandrils, rope mouldings, and 
chamfered stone corbels,—F reddy had charge of the 
job. On the Hemingway Gymnasium alteration, and 
the new Safe Deposit Vaults of the Hide and Leather 
National Bank, Freddy spent the better part of a year. 
He knew all about plumbing plans, high pressure 
steam far apart to 
place railroad iron in concrete so as to make vaults 


lection of these 





adding 


gauges and such, and just how 
burglar proof. 

When 
in the heart of the Commonwealth it was natural that 
Freddy (who had worked like a beaver on the plans, 
but extremely 
* drawings, however 
executed, is worth much) 
as clerk of the works, 


Peabody and Stearns had a big bank job 


doing all those utilitarian necessary 
things without which no 
snappy brilliantly 


should be selected by the 


set of 
and 
boss 
at five dollars more a week. 
We 
Stearns went to Newport, 
with rum punch. Freddy Saturday, and 
he never touched likker in any form, we wished 
Frank Kendall thought 
it nothing but lemonade,—we gave some to him and 
saved out a pitcher for Freddy before the rum went in. 
Frank was in the office 
quite absorbed in fact, while all was joyous in the big 
drafting Around four Peabody unexpected] 
, hot and thirsty from a train ride, and made 
straight for the ice-cooler. It was a crucial moment. 
Henry Pennell saved us all from embarrassment. He 


John 


big party in the office the day | 
cooler 


and filled the ice 


had a 
was going 
while 


to honor him in the breach. 


privz ate fi: guring out str: ains, 


room. 
came in 


large inch scale 
asking all 
formed 


hastily drew the boss’s attention to a 
of Wheatley he 
the questions he could think of, we 
feet of 54-inch detail paper 
between the ice and the while Bradley 
hastily tiptoed with the cooler into the 


was making, and while 
a screen 
by unrolling about ten 
| cooler boss, 
and Gordon 
store closet. 
“Brooks! 
Peabody. 


eee se _ 
“Took it up on the roof to air out, sir, 


’ P en ‘ 
where’s the ice water cooler? said 


said Benny 
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glibly, “there was an odor about it I was afraid you 
wouldn’t like.” 

Freddy departed for the heart of the Common- 
wealth and the office saw him no more. We wondered 
why he didn’t come back, but he was uncommunicative 
during his infrequent visits to Boston. He seemed 
changed, somehow, not aloof exactly, but unlike his 
old self. Yes, you’ve guessed it. Freddy was in 
love. While clerking it as clerk of the works on the 
big bank, he had contacts with many of the bank’s 
officers. “The President himself came to know 
Kreddy well, and as all who knew him liked him, 
invited him to his house. Here Freddy met the beau- 
tiful daughter of the president of the bank. ‘The 
friendship of the two young people gradually ripened 
into something stronger, as is the way with this world, 
and Father said “Bless you, my children!” and so 
they were married. 

When the building was finished Freddy gave up 
his art and took a lowly position, third assistant receiv- 
ing teller, or something, in the bank. Gradually he 
rose to second assistant receiving teller, then first 
assistant receiving teller, and so on through all the 
departments in the bank, filling each new one with 
the same fortitude, circumspection, and foresight that 
were his wont in Peabody and Stearns’ office. That 
was thirty years ago, and now he’s President of the 
bank he helped plan and build. He is just the same 
old Freddy, even though he doesn’t take The Archi- 


As we talked there on 
Federal Street there seemed to be just the least mite 
of wistfulness in his voice and manner. 

““A bank president,” he said, “is nothing but a 


tectural Record any more. 


glorified office boy. They always give you the tough 
jobs and the disagree able things to ‘do. When some- 
thee comes up that they can blame somebody for if it 
turns out sour, they make the president decide it. When 
they want an alibi they say, ‘We regret we’re unable 
to accommodate you in this, but the president is very 
conservative and we can’t persuade him. Yes, he’s 
very busy, you can’t see him now, he’s in setileinnin? : 

“But you have your private car, your radio, your 
steam yacht, and your villa at Coral Gables,” we 
urged. 

“Tm getting too fat. I can’t seem to help it”, he 
replied plaintively. 

“You can’t serve God and Mammon,” he went on 
with his sunny smile, “I’ve been serving Mammon for 
a long time now.” 

“Don’t you wish you were back in the old office, 
inking in electric light symbols on a basement plan, 
or casting the radius of gyration for an H column?” 
we asked. 

“My art seems far away from me now,” he said, 
“but I would like to see the boys again. We used to 
have grand times in the old office, didn’t we?” 

“Post hominum memoriam” , as Harold Sherman 
would say. 
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‘THE RICKER MANUSCRIPT TRANSLATIONS, V 


VIOLLET-LEDUC’S “RATIONAL DICTIONARY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE— 
FROM THE ELEVENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY,” VOLUME I. 


By Thomas E. O'Donnell 


Or THE SEVERAL VOLUMES in the collection 
of Ricker Manuscript translations those of the works 
of Viollet-le-Duc’s Rational Dictionary of French 
Architecture—from the Eleventh to the Sixteenth 
Century, are, in many respects, the most interesting. 
‘They have an appeal for an almost unlimited class of 
readers. Guadet’s works, previously considered in 
this series, appealed especially to the architectural 
designer, but this work 
of Viollet-le-Duc’s is 
much broader in scope. 
It appeals equally to 
architect, archzologist, 
artist, to the historian of 
architecture, 
students of 


art and 
and to all 
the history and culture 
of the Medizval period. 
The volumes contain a 
vast store of informa- 
which _ represent 
the gleanings of a life- 
time by a gifted archi- 
tect and historian, and 
are written in a most in- 
teresting manner. 

To fully appreciate 
the translations of the 
Rational Dictionary of 
French Architecture, 
one should know some- 
the author. 
Emmanuel 
Viollet-le-Duc is recog- 
nized as a most distin- 
guished French archi- 
tect and historian. He 
was born in Paris, Jan- 
uary 27, 1811. His 


father was distinguished in literature. 


tion 


thing of 
Eugene 


The son was 
given every advantage educationally and was con- 
stantly in the company of learned men—the writers 
and philosophers of the time. He began the study of 
architecture at a very early age and, at the age of 
eighteen, he commenced to travel about France. In 
1836-37, he toured through Italy. The purpose of 


his travels in France was to visit, draw, and describe, 
the chief ecclesiastical, civil, and military edifices of 
the Middle Ages, of which France possessed so many 
fine examples. At that time he began the collecting 





EUGENE EMMANUEL VIOLLET-LE-Duc 
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of data which, in after life, he was to use as the 
foundation of his opus magnus, the Rational Diction- 
ary of French Architecture, with the translation of 
which we are now concerned. Of his many publica- 
tions this is perhaps his greatest monumental work. 

The French Government in adopting a scheme for 
the preservation and restoration of the great monu- 
ments of the country, needed a competent and well 
informed inspector to 
direct the work. In 
1840 Viollet-le-Duc was 
appointed inspector of 
works at the S. Chapelle 
at Paris. During the 
remainder of his active 
life he held the posi- 
tion of (Government 
Architect and Inspector 
General of 
Edifices in France. In 
this official position he 
made a careful study of, 
and was responsible for, 


Diocesan 


the restoration of some 
of the most famous of 
the Medizval French 
edifices. His name _ is 
thus associated with the 
architectural glories of 
France, in the two-fold 
capacity of architect and 
historian of art. He 
attempted no restoration 
or addition to buildings 
until after he had made 
a most thorough study 
of the 
history and development 
—and then set to work 
to restore it in the spirit of the old fabric. His work 
for his country was to bring the buried forms of the 
past back to life. In his Rational Dictionary he has 
recorded the fruit of his long and careful study. 

For the architect and student of history these vol- 
umes unlock the vast treasure-house of the Medizval 
world. ‘No writer has dwelt more ably on the nobler 
side of architecture as an expressional force among 
races and nations.” They deal only with French 
Architecture of the Middle Ages, but the architec- 
tural schools of France of the Period “are exceedingly 


structure — its 
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rich in all material arts and unrivalled for the inven- 
tive skill, picturesque arrangement and soaring gran- 
deur of their buildings.” In describing an ancient 
edifice, Viollet-le-Duc is not content with giving the 
historic facts, but he analyzes it most carefully in 
every part, as a whole and the function of each of its 
various members. “Unfolding its origin, he presents 
it as a product of evolution; as a more or less perfect 
type of a phase of development, and as a logical 
expression of the needs, customs, aptitudes and aspira- 
tions of a people and period.” 

Viollet-le-Duc’s Rational Dictionary, as translated 
by the late Dr. N. Clifford Ricker, consists of nine 
volumes of text, one volume topical index, and one 
volume index to buildings. “The volumes of text are 
beautifully illustrated with 
“fine engravings finely drawn on wood by himself,” 


several thousands of 
and contains some eight hundred articles, the more 
important of which are complete essays. ‘The articles 
are arranged alphabetically, in the usual dictionary 
manner. 

The first volume contains some sixty-five or seventy 
articles. All of the usual architectural elements are 
discussed, such as abacus, apse, pinacle, finials, arches, 
flying buttresses, arcades, etc. Materials commonly 
used in Mediaval buildings are presented in a very 
interesting way, special emphasis being placed upon 
their finer characteristics, appropriateness, and_ the 
spirit in which they were used, and their influence 
upon architecture. 

Scattered throughout the volume there are a num- 
ber of very masterful essays upon some of the more 
important phases of French Medieval architecture. 
Each is a complete treatise written in a most authori- 
tative and interesting manner. ‘Typical examples of 
these are the essays on the Origins of French Archi- 
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\ MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECT 


SYMBOL REPRESENTING 
Carved on one of the bosses of the vault of the Church 


of Semur. 


tecture, The Development of French Architecture 
from the XI to XVI Centuries, Monastic Architec- 
ture, Civil Architecture, and Military Architecture. 

The volume is also rich in articles of a more gen- 
eral, but none the less interesting nature, upon those 
subjects which show Viollet-le-Duc’s grasp of the life, 
manners, and customs of the Medizval period in 
France. It was due to his thorough knowledge and 
high appreciation of the human side of his profession 
that he was able to write in such a vivid and engaging 
manner, and through which he could bring the buried 
forms of the past back to life, and make them of inter- 
est to those of his own time. A good example of this 
is his essay on Heraldry, its history, development, and 
meaning. 

Another essay, that is of special interest to us, is 
that on the Architect. One cannot look upon the 
great masterpieces of architecture of the Medieval 
period, especially the great cathedrals and churches, 
without contemplating what manner of men they were 
who designed and built those wonderful edifices 
which command the admiration of mankind. What 
the Architect of the Middle Ages was like, how he 
received his training, how he worked, the place his 
profession was given during the time, and who were 
the architects of particular noted edifices, are ques- 
tions that men have asked for centuries. These were 


vital questions to Viollet-le-Duc, who was making a 
deep study of the work of the period and who wished 
to get at the very foundation of his subject. 
Cuncerning the “Architect” in France, Viollet-le- 
Duc says: “It does not appear that this name (archi- 
tect) was given before the XVI Century to the artists 
charged with directing the construction of buildings 
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Architecture held its place among the liberal arts, and 
was personified by a man or woman holding a square 
or compass; but the artist, the artisan, 
master of the work. ‘There exists no 
relating to the character of the architect before the 
XIII Century. ‘The great religious establishments 
which, towards the end of the XII Century, included 
in themselves all that existed of literary, learned and 
studious men in the West, very probably furnished 
the architects, 


was termed 
certain facts 


monastic 
structions but also secular and perhaps military works 
it is not doubtful that Cluny supplied archi- 


during the XI 


who directed not only con- 


tects to Western Europe,” 

part of the XII Centuries. 
The in the that con- 

tributed to the development of the architectural pro- 


and early 


next step history of France 
fession, was the establishment of cities which gradually 


The 


secular spirit for the first time appeared on the scene 


became more and more independent communes. 


it wished itself to govern, 
it began by speaking of rights and liberties’ —and 
formed 

to combat the 


with ideas of organization ; 
and 
“Tn the midst 
cities learned to know 
their they 


the cities soon alliances with the cler: gy 


the church, feudal lords. 


of these struggles the them- 


selves, and to measure forces; “obtained 


charters and privileges and became a customed to 
organize by guilds.” 
“The arts, sciences, and industries ceased to be 


limits of the cloisters.” 


group of more or 


exclusively shut up in the 
Cities became a 
less independent guilds of artisans 
guild 
many 
rights and privileges as it could. 


The 


and tradesmen, and each 


obtained or purchased as 


guilds were organized for 
the common good, They armed 
themselves, protected their city; 
each, however, had its own laws, 
urisdiction, fixed its own prices 


and established a 
struction 


system of in- 
and apprenticeship in 
The 
well established and 
France by 


the various arts and trades. 
cullds were 
vally recognized in 
XIII Century. 
left the 


“Having once monas- 
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tracts, and yet another imposes the responsibility.” 
The art and architecture, under the 
impulse and inspiration of this new freedom, advanced 
rapidly, and out-distanced the work and methods of 
the old monks to such a degree that by the XIII Cen- 


tury we find the clergy going 


practice of 


outside their own ranks 
and employing the guild masters to design and execute 
work. “After the beginning of the 
XIII Century we see a bishop, Ewr: urd de ‘Fouilloy, 
charge 


eccle slastical 


with the 
that he desired to 
invocation of Notre Dame.” After 
work was continued Thomas of Cor- 
Regnault.” Another case of a 
lay architect being employed by both the king and by 
the clergy is that of \ 
“was charged by King Saint Louis with constructing, 
in 1240, the S. Chapelle of the Palace at Paris, and 
by the clergy of S. Germain des Prés with the build- 
ing of the charming chapel of the Virgin that covers 
a part of the Rue de l’Abbaye.” — Libergier 
architect who constructed the 
at Rheims. 


a lay architect, Robert de Luzarchus, 
construction of the great cathedral, 
erect under the 
him, “the 
mont and by his son, 


“Pierre of Montereau”, who 


was 
church of 
When he died his body 


another lay 
8 Nicoire 
buried in the church, 
razed, his 


y was 
and later when the edifice was 
removed to the Cathedral at 
as a rule, held 
in high esteem by the clergy and the lay people of the 
church. “In 1277 the celebrated architect, Erwin of 
Steinbach, commenced the construction of the Cathe- 
dral of Erwin 
died in 1318 and his son continued 
his work up to the great platforms 
of the towers.” 

It is very difficult, at the present 
time, to determine what were the 
exact functions of the “‘master of 
works,” the equivalent of the 
architect, in the XIII Century. It 
is probable that as yet no uniform 
or fixed customs existed, but instead 
were varied in the different com- 
munities, or according to the na- 
of the project. Up to the 
beginning of the XIV Century, 
it seems, according to Viollet-le- 
Duc’s researches, that the 


body was 


Rheims. ‘These early architects were, 


Strasburg 


ture 


“‘master 


teries, the art of architecture be- of the work,” or architect, was 
came a profession, like all the mainly an artist who was remun- 
other arts. “The master of the erated for his personal labors, and 
works layman, belongs to a probably had little to do with 
body (organized guild), and he “aa. . materials, contracts, valuations of 
directs workmen, all of whom ofFA, SON OF WARMUND, KING oF — the work or the expenditure of 
belong to guilds; salaries are EASTERN ENGLAND funds. It is evident, from the 
regulated and guaranteed by Offa visited Rome and upon his return nature and importance of the 
jurors; the laws of labor, of began the building of the Abbey of S. Guilds that there were various 
lations of chiefs with subordi- g/jan; This old engraving shceies lie “guild masters” on each structure 
nates are definite. One makes giging orders to the “Master of the Works,” Of any importance, each had 


the design, estimate and specifica- 


tions, another approves the con- symbols of the 


who holds a great compass and square, the 
Mediaeval Architect. 
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supervision over the workers of 


(Continued on Page 630) 
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ARCHITECTURAL COLLABORATION 


By Edgar I. Williams 


WHEN THE APPLE dropped on Isaac Newton’s 
head it did not create anything unless it was an idea. 
[If Mr. Newton had not gotten it someone else would 
have, modern science to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The world was ready for the idea and it came. 

To-day we hear a lot about collaboration in the 
arts. ‘This is an idea that seems to have been born 
something over a score of centuries ago, has come to 
the surface now and then to the glory of architectural 
art and then been forgotten for long periods in 
between. 

There have been men capable of doing fine archi- 
tecture and painting, Peruzzi for example, and he 
may have been able to handle sculpture also though I 
know of no examples in which he applied all three 
arts. In general, however, in the most superb 
examples of architecture where the three arts have a 
harmonious relationship, the work has been done by 
several people. Whether these artists actually worked 
together over their schemes and swore at one another 
or not, they had a mutual sense of the fitness of all 
the parts and a comprehension of scheme. 

My mind now pictures such examples as the Cathe- 
dral at Monreale, the so-called Pinturicchio chapel in 
Siena, St. Marks in Venice, Chartres Cathedral. How 
could one take the glass from Chartres and expect an 
equal satisfaction of soul; how could one, for that 
matter, substitute something else for the sculpture of 
the North Porch of Chartres and expect as noble and 
inspiring a result? 

I know of no rules in architecture other than those 
founded on logic. In itself logic is satisfying pri- 
marily to the mind but human beings need the spark 
that touches their senses or their spiritual being in 
order to get complete satisfaction. If the satisfaction 
that reaches our inner selves in contemplating an 
architectural composition is not the test of its value as 
a product of the arts, then there is no need of anyone 
but the logician and builder. 

Let us assume that it is the test and that we put 
great value on the harmony of the three arts. How 
is this to be accomplished? ‘The answer is collabora- 
tion, of course; but are we so organized, are we so 
constituted or trained that we can just go out and hold 
hands with our architectural, sculptural, or painter 
friends and do our little jobs together, everybody just 
being happy? 

When I think of some puritanical old buzzards with 
minds like steel and some young Hebrews with a flare 
for the Aztek, when I think of the classical fanatic 
and the modernist upstart (and I do not know which 
is Worse) it seems a long road to any harmony. 

Because of our American lack of artistic conviction 


there is now perhaps a greater need than ever before 
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for a getting together of the three arts for an exchange 
of ideas. ‘That is collaboration in the larger sense 
and in it is, to my mind, the hope of American archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. 

We all have a right to our convictions and even 
if a man’s mind is quite made up as to the stylistic 
expression of his opinions, the need of collaboration 
in his assumed sphere is equally applicable. 

The architectural profession is large and contains 
many noteworthy practitioners. It is perhaps to our 
discredit as well as to our loss that so few of the men 
who get to the position of public trust in handling 
large jobs lose, not by inclination but by force majeur, 
their distinctly professional character in the demands 
of the incidental business of the work. We seldom 
hear of an American refusing to undertake a piece of 
work because he can not give his time to a thorough 
study of the design. 

Mr. Corbett’s article in The Saturday Evening 
Post, satirizing all too truly the life of a modern 
busy architect, gives a picture of the overwhelming 
pressure of our American architect’s life. ‘Talking 
millions, spending days with dumb Boards of Direc- 
tors deciding whether there will be three thousand bit 
key locks instead of Yale locks, gives the man who is 
handling big jobs a stride that makes him brush by 
those perhaps dearer and more satisfying elements that 
make for beauty (and I hate to use just that word). 

Styles of architecture have come about through 
need, first of all. 
material have been very important factors in shaping 


Climate and immediately handy 


forms. ‘Then need of spaces due to ways of iiving or 
Always 
following, is the human touch that was called for to 


worship have given their guiding stamp. 


express legend, fairy tales, martial vigor, or a thou- 
sand other attributes of the existing culture. It is 
unchangeable and will always persist as long as human 
beings have emotion. 

Now sweep aside all difficulties of material, all 
difficulties of climate, all fairy tales, all united artistic 
racial tendencies. Add to that a domination of busi- 
ness, of science, of organization per se, and here we 
are to-day. We have the machine as the basis of our 
civilization and through it the possibility of unheard 
of multiplication and size. It breeds the worship of 
immensity. 

There 1S no need of discouragement In this. Size 
is our /eit-motiv and the machine should be our tool, 
not a weapon against us. 

So far the guiding forces behind these modern 
shapers of our American destiny have not been artists. 
I am afraid the artist is a kind of necessary microbe 
to the majority of them, but the satisfaction of the 
artist is his own and he can at least chuckle to him- 
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LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY CLUB, NEW YORK, McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE 
Here is a modern adaptation of Italian Renaissance motives. It is American architecture, painting, and sculpture at 
best. It shows a beautiful handlin g of voids and masses, an understanding of material and elegance of taste. This 1s 1 
cvork of Mr. McKim, and all the qualities he gave to it were carried through all of the three arts. It is perfect col- 
laboration. The design for the ceiling, the paintings forming it, the sculptured details, as well as the running oria- 
ment, were all made by H. Siddons Mowbray, Painter 
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self and point to history to prove that his work almost 
survives. The has been 


through organization, the getting together of men to 


alone success of business 


exchange ‘ideas. How woefully incompetent are 
artists at that game! 

By nature the artist is individualistic, and this in- 
hibition leads him to cherish his little prejudices lest 


his peace of mind 
be ruffled by the in- 
trusion of a truth 


brought by another. 

With the meth- 
of 
mind, with a men- 
tal realization of 
the intense vigor of 
modern 


ods science in 


business 
before one, does it 
not seem spineless 
to go at our archi- 
tectural problems 


via the fad route? 
“Shall we make 
this a copy of a 


tower in Belgium: 
shall just stick 
to Greek: shall we 
look in Vanity Fair 
and what the 
ladies like: or will 


we 


see 
we forced to do 
as the President of 
the Gas Company 
says and make it 
Louis?” 


be 


1e 


Painting and 
sculpture are purer 
than architec- 


The war ot 


arts 
ture. 
naturalism, symbol- 
ism, impressionism, 
and 


color pattern 


is always with = us. 


That is healthy and 


Amemiya Photo 


NEW YORK 


vigorous. Easel 


painting and mere MCKENZIE, VOORHEES 


experiment do not 
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COLLABORATION 
many have trained themselves to work with others? 

With few exceptions it is only in the last few 
years, thanks in a large measure to the American 
Academy in Rome, that there have been any recog- 
nizable group of painters and sculptors capable of and 
willing to see the of collaborative effort. 

Our colleges are spewing out so-called architects 


value 


that know sculptors 
and painters only in 
story books. Our 
painting and sculp- 
are 


ture schools 


out men 


Ww ho 


turning 
and women 
think architecture is 
to labelled, 
and 
put on ice, and who 
never met or hoped 
to meet 
Ect. 
few exceptions such 
as Yale and Carne- 
£ Tech. but the 
field is in diapers 
yet. Much should 
be to 
introduce all hands 


be 


pigeon -holed, 


an. archi- 


There are a 


o1e 


done here 
around and get the 
next 
started better than 


veneration 


the present one. 
Out in the field 
of accomplishment 
what exciting pros- 
We 


have 


pects there are. 
in’ America 
wealth, power, and 
welded in 
immense 


science 
one 

machine with limit- 
energy behind 
If we yet have 


less 
it. 
an artistic conscious- 
ness it is bashful or 
in embryo. 

Our hope in art 


COMPANY BUILDING 


ARCHITECTS 


é An example of modern American Commercial Architecture at its best Here the . 
enter here. It is designer, Ralph T. Walker, conceived the general scheme of architecture, painting, is not in the senti- 
that part of paint- culpture and orname nt. Collabo cael ideas wwe timulate d bs ARG GECIAECE and ment of a medieval 
ine and sculpture— the result in each case was a collaborative effort along a given theme. Mack, wail sonia 
Se I Jenney and Tyler, Painting; S. Yellin, Bronze; Piccarilli Bros., Ornament craftsmanship or a 
nd I think it is the Edward F. Caldeell & Co., Lighting Fixtu forced provincial- 


st part—that goes 
hand in hand with architecture that concerns us. 
The painters and sculptors are specialists in their 
That is another phase of our modern Ameri- 
can life. But these painters and sculptors, with their 


+ 


ines, 


treedom from the business drudgery that an architect 
has to contend with, must have much to give to their 
ss fortunate brothers if they care to put their thought 
Nn It. 


How 


How many have shown evidence of it? 
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ism of 
climate that grooves our way, but in the handling of 


a tvrannous 


big masses and wide areas. 

We can accomplish this by the rough apposition of 
one idea to another, not by graceful retirement and 
satisfied isolation. We need to-day the mutual under- 
standing of the three arts—architecture, painting, and 
sculpture. The will to understand is the beginning 


of collaboration; the goal is infinite, 








PAINLESS EXTRACTION 


By Charles Kyson 


7 Ou KNOW, THIS present system of charging 
for architectural services by the percentage method is 
all wrong!” 

The startled “Blades of Razz” regarded George 
Clarkson interestedly. 

“Omygosh! Just when we thought we had the 


architectural universe all reformed and everything, 
and functioning smoothly along on all eight cylinders, 
a wise one busts loose with a thing like that!” Vance 
Carthers leaned his head in his hand in mock despair. 
This conversation took place under the genial sign 
of the old Cafe, “Au Point du Crayon.” ‘The 
Blades of Razz were gathered together for their 
monthly dinner and panning party. 
Pat 
“Always rock- 


“That’s the trouble with these reformers,” 
©’Hara waved his fork dramatically. 
ing the bark of progress and giving us something 
new to worry about and old General Me in the midst 
of the Battle of the Calories. 

“Well Demosthenes, get out the old lantern and 
show us the way to go home. Seems to me the trouble 
with the architectural business is, first we gotta land 
a chent before we can charge him. I’m for catch- 
ing the bird first and then putting the sodium chloride 
on his tail piece. That’s me!” 

“George Clark- 
son has made the most sane remarks to date so the rest 
of you cuckoos hop back in the clock and let George 


y 99 


do his stuff 


‘Tom Kenyon rapped for order. 


Thus given the floor George Clarkson addressed the 
Blades. 

“Let us assume we have been lucky enough to land 
one of those infrequent specimens of the good- 
clinentus, that rare bird, one of the sacred seven per- 
cent of the people that build who think an architect 
necessary, or even know of his existence. Such being 
the case, how are we going to charge said client for 
our services!”’ 

“Vou see, fellows,”’ he continued, “Pm still trying 
te recover from the effects of shipping fifty cents to 
that Architects’ League of Hollywood and getting 
their booklet, ‘Your Profit, Friend Architect. How 
\bout It?’ It was an awful blow to my vanity, but 
it’s putting green leaves on the family roll all right. 
Pve looked into this new method of charging for 
irchitectural service and a number of the prominent 
They 


percentage 


irchitects throughout the country are using it. 


don’t charge for their services by the 


method at all.” 

“Gee, what method of painless extraction do they 
use In removing the gold from friend client’s teeth 
chatted a Blade leaning forward 


anyhow: ”’ merry 


with ¢ \ iogerated eagerness, 
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“T have a letter here from the concern who uses 
this method, It is a large firm of New York archi- 
Want to hear it?” 


“Shoot, tear loose with the heavy artillery, George.”’ 


tects. 
af. * let’s hear it!” called out another interested 
Blade. 

‘There as the Blades 
settled themselves into comfortable positions to listen. 
George Clarkson drew a letter from his pocket and 
read the following: 


was a scraping of chairs 


“When the subject of professional fees comes up 
for discussion with our clients, we explain our system 
of charging for architectural service by our cost-plus 
method. It is easy for us to demonstrate to them that 
we can save money, very frequently, by operating in 
this manner. We show them that our clients often 
pay less than the schedule rate as set by the American 
Institute of Architects. Where the works go 
smoothly,—where our clients make up their mind 
quickly as to their requirements, or where the work i: 
repetitive in its general nature,—naturally the clients 
can see this will make their work cost less. 

“And,” George Clarkson 


“all clients, like most of us, are egotistically human 


smiled = sardonically, 
and mentally visualize themselves in this decisive class. 
Therefore they expect to win by our method and 
consequently it appeals strongly to them. As a mutter 
of fact most clients recognize the fairness and busi- 
ness-like quality of our method and accept our schem 
of operation without hesitation. 

“We make a contract for services stating we wil! 
do the professional work for a particular job at th 
actual cost to us of— 


(1) the actual draftsmen’s salaries, 

(2) plus the office expense, 

(3) plus the fees paid for engineering 
service, 

(4) plus the cash disbursements — blue 


printing, traveling expenses, auto- 
mobile operation, long distance calls, 
and so on, 

(5) plus the salaries paid to the Archi- 
tects, who are members of the firm, 
at an agreed rate per hour, 

(6) 


“Tn order to protect the client against extravagan 


plus one-third for profit to the firm. 


in our office, we add a clause which provides that th 


maximum amount to be paid by a client to us fo! 


professional] services shall not exceed 7% of the cost 
of the building, in cases where the A.D.A. schedu! 
Where the normal charge of 
A.T.A. would be 7% or 742% we place a limit in our 


would be 6%. 














contract of 8%, or even 812% of the cost of the 
building. 
“The office expense (in percentage) we use is 


We find 


actually based on long years of experience. 


our general office expense related to the expenditure 
for draftsman’s salaries, varies from 40% _ to 
6623%. In order to insure against lean years we 


have generally taken the percentage as high as 60% 
50% lower. Last year, 
when our office was crowded with work, as it is now, 
60% 


have never yet had anyone object to it 


and as low as , but never 


we established the contracts and 


although the 


figure in our 


actual office expense was around 43% 
“Only in 


cc st-pl us system 


one instance have we found that our 


actually exceeded the guaranteed 


maximum set in contract. “This was due to the 
arrangement of the building being completely ch: anged 
after the 


satisfactorily 


our 


estimates were received, and this was later 


adjusted without loss to us. 


“On the whole, the results have been very satis- 
factory to both sides. We have generally come out 
lower than the upset percentage price. In cases of 


large industrial buildings the cost to the client was 


between three and four percent and yet the jobs have 
been profitable to us. 
“Tn one large department store, where 


a repair job 


was involved, the upset percentage within which we 
Actually this alteration 
We would never 
could do this 


agreed to keep was 10% 
job cost the owners around 5‘ 
dared to at such rate 


have ouess we 


and yet that was the way it figured out with all our 
costs, overhead, 


“We 


because he 


and profits included. 
client likes our method of 
can ask 
changes, restudying the plans, or working out supple- 


find the charges 


for any reasonable amount of 


mentary schemes in the early stage of design, with- 
out the embarrassment of alw: ays asking how much it 
1s going to cost to do SO, On small “work we fre- 


quently refuse to make any upset percentage figure ; 

it depends entirely upon how much work we have to 
do on the job. Whenever any question is raised as to 
our high charge on this kind of work where the build- 
ing costs are low, and the architectural design is com- 
plicated, we can always turn to the books and show 
just exactly how much it costs and also show that the 
profit we have included is no more than we figure on 
iny of work. At the time we are 
repaid for the exceptional amount of time expended 
for such small projects by the fact that our salaries 
have been repaid and hence we are not losers thereby. 


our larger same 


“We understand there are a number of prominent 
irchitectural firms throughout the United States who 


ire beginning to realize the advantage of this cost 
plus contract and are using it exclusively. We have 


heen occasionally criticised by architects who say that 


we are ina position to impose our plan of charges on 
not so favored might find 
than stick by the 


clients, whereas architects 


t difficult to do more schedule of 


PAINLESS E 
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work 


have never 


Institute of Architects or 


It may be so. 


the American 


below it. 


even 
However, 
found a client who has refused to recognize the fair- 
After all it is a matter of common 
business sense and salesmanship.” 


ness of our plan. 


George Clarkson folded up the letter and sat down. 


Silence reigned for a few moments. 
“Well that chap is a good salesman. If he can 
get away with it, that boy is most assuredly good,” 


remarked an 

“Well, why shouldn’t he get 
George Clarkson defended. 
able 


admiring Blade. 


away with it? 


“Tt’s a perfectly reason- 


and businesslike proposition. Anyone who has 


the sense bestowed on Balaam’s Ass can readily figure 


out that you can’t make plans without paying a 


Any business man will concede that any 
They 


admin- 


draftsman. 
business has to pay office expense and overhead. 
further know has to pay 
istrative salaries to the officers, which is again part of 
In the of the architect’s business 
salary to the architect. And if 
not concede your efforts are worth a profit, you will be 

As this 
known a 


that any business 


the overhead. case 
it 1S a 


t person will 


leaving him alone. 


‘We 
client to refuse to recognize the fairness of this plan.’ 
So, what’s the matter with it?’ 

“Well, 


a dollar in salary to a draftsman, 


ahez ad ot the game by 


chap says in the letter. have never 


George, | may be a bit thick, but supposing 


you pay how much 
more do you have to add to complete the tail to the 
kite?’ 

George thoughtful. 


I would The 


dollar for drafting room salary, one dollar for offic 


Clarks yn low 1ked 


it out this way. 


“Roughly, 
figure client pays a 
expense, one dollar in salary to the architect and one 
dollar in profit. In other words, the client pays four 
times the drafting room salary. ‘That might strike 
1 bit high, all of the 
items of overhead as mentioned in that booklet, ‘Your 
Profit, Friend Architect. How About It?’, and then 


figure on the slack times which come 


you but when you figure out 


you into every 


architect’s office, that is about the ratio you will have 


to get to make any money out of your business.” 
“Gee Whiz, I guess the answer is to get ye clients 


Pat O’Hara grimaced. “The 


crowd laughed. 


young and educate "em," 
rest of the 

“Well, Pat, when you explain your cost to a client 
George Clarkson 
him to grasp the idea that it costs real money to pro- 


that way,” argued, “‘it is easier for 


duce his plans and specifications. He sees it in such 
a way that he understands it. ‘The trouble with most 
clients is that when they are asked to pay an 
6% or 10%, whatever the case might be, they simply 
them that much money, while, 


architect’s 
think they are giving 
according to this system, friend client receives a fuller 
conception of how his money is being spent and what 
for it. After all, the 


because some of the 


he is getting answer is, the 


system works, most progres- 
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sive architectural firms of America are using it 
exclusively.” 

“Say, George”, quizzed Pat O’Hara, 
letter tell how you get such 


bet they must take 


“does that 
Pl 


long, gas 


a contract signed? 
a long, 
far, from home, 


friend client on 
buggy ride and when they’re far, 
ye architect brings forth ye contract and ye fountain 
follows: ‘Now big 


pen and quotes to said client as 


boy, you can sign this or skate home’.” 

A roar of laughter greeted Pat’s nonsense. 

George Clarkson regarded Pat O’Hara disapprov- 
ingly. 

“Well, Pat, can your Irish patter. We’re dealing 
with the solemn subject of lining the sacred pocket- 
book 


and giving our clients the architectur: al service 


they should have ,—and how are you goin’ to give 
if you don’t get, I'd like to know?” 
“You win, Boy, you win! Thy peerless logic has 


made a convert of one architectural Mick”, Pat 


salaamed obsequiously. 
“Personally”, George Clarkson continued to argue, 
“T believe it is an easier selling proposition than it is 


to market architectural service on a percentage basis. 


You know, as a matter of fact, we architects are in 
about the only business left which charges for its 
services on a_ percentage basis. Imagine buying a 


pound of candy for your best girl at $1. S50 a pound, 
Ol 1 stuff fellows, old stuff!” 

Tom Kenyon spoke up, 
SOS call to Architectural Radioland, 
asking the to tell us what they think of 
George Clarkson’s idea. Personally, I know it works 
I have tried it and I find it actually easier to 
a contract than 


plus ten percent. 

“Well boys,” “suppose we 
broadcast an 
audience 


fine. 
get a business man to sign this kind of 


the old percentage one. “This way they can see where 
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their goes, and they like it. Recently I had 
a job where I was making the plans for a large cor- 
poration, the Board of Directors of which kept chang- 
ing their minds continuously. If I had had the old 
percentage type of contract I would have been terribly 
stuck and suffered a substantial loss, but that cost-plus 
contract protected me. ‘The Board of Directors, 
recognizing that the high cost of their plans was due 
to the difficulty they had in making up their minds 
and to having to satisfy a large number of department 
heads, conceded it to be a fair contract. Personally, 
Tam for it. I think it is a decided step in advance.” 


money 


“Well this has been a fairly peaceful meeting,” 
Tom Kenyon looked at his watch regretfully. “We 
absorbing information rather than indulg- 
Ing In any razzibilities, but time’s up and our kindly 
old P atron, the Editor, light-switch 
suggestively, so I reckon its taps for us. The fans out 
in the ether are beginning to tune in 
and gently Goddess of Architecture 
some of her misguided devotees. “hey seem to be for 
us. George Clarkson’s letter was one of the sugges- 
tions which came through. 


have been 


is fingering the 


architectural 


razz the and 


Razz is ' 
but let’s give them 


““Remember, boys, the Blades of 
We’re for the old A.I.A,, 
the works, and wake the dear old boys up and get 
them to spend their fine energies and intellects on 


your 


show. 


some of the 
instead of meeting in solemn 
and ponderously pondering on 


the solution of really vital problems 
which face the architect, 
aw ful 
the standardization of earthquakes and equalization 
and trying to analyze and determine the 
correct entases of the damsels of the Neo-Transparent 
period of Greek Art. Well, the now 
for the And let’s make 
in the next issue, some snappy bout!’ 


and conclave 


of cyclones, 


gong sounds 


finish of round four. five, 
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The rendering in color by J. Floyd Yewell shown 
on this plate was made in opaque water colors on 
a sheet of French tinted water color board of a 
medium tan shade. It measures 20VUA" x 121A". 
It is a type of rendering which will undoubtedly 
be found useful for reference by many architects 
and draftsmen who are confronted with the prob- 


lem of rendering small domestic buildings. The 


pre liminary pe rs pective layout was done in pencil. 
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PLATE XXXVI 
VotumeE VIII NUMBER 10 


Another of Samuel Chamberlain’s distinctive archi- 
tectural lithographs is shown here, this time a street 


scene in the town of Coutances. The original 
vas printed from the stone in a warm brownish 
black ink on cream white paper and measured 
914" « 15”. It was made during the past year 
during the artists travels as holder of one of the 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships. 
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PLATE XXXVII 
VIII NuMBER 10 


VoLUuMI 


On this plate we have reproduced a pencil render- 
ing, by James Perry Wilson, showing an unusual 


American church. The Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue Associates were the architects, with 
Walker and Weeks of Cleveland as associate 


architect Si 
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PLATE XXXVIII 
Votume VIII NuMBER 10 
This plate shows a small screen to a Chapel sit- 


uated at the hack of the High Altar, remarkable as 
an exam ple O f a Jesse design. The beaten 1rOn 


frieze, with horses and dragons is most exquisitely 


wrought.” 
A. N. PRENTICE 
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PLATE XXXIX 
VotumeE VIII NuMBER 10 


Mr. de Postels made this drawing of the North 
American Building on lower Broadway, New 
It 


York, on brown tinted paper size 17” x 11”. 
is an excellent example of his inimitable handling 


of crayon and pastel, 











E. J. Geske, 
Artist and student of horticulture, in an article in the 
“West Palm Beach Post” pictures two 


erween are hitecture and 


Gotht harmontes 
mature: 

“In my mind I can picture but two harmonious setting 
for Gothic architecture, on a sunny crag, beside a great oak 
or elm, radiant in the colorful masses of autumnal foliage, 


yr set in the whiteness of fields of snow with the mauve 


f a wintry forest for a background and pointing its spire 


to the heavens above.” 


Proressor W. Unpe, 
Of Treves, Germany, one of a party of German archi- 


tects and engineers now making a tour of this country, 


ve ee LIDS ESS Pama Sere gS ey Pe Pe o 
states the German attitude toward the sRYSCra per. 


“Tt would be incorrect to say we came to America to 


study its architecture, and its city planning. Even if 
Germany were to lift the ban against skyscrapers, we 
would probably never build them, for the German is too 
entimental to permit the erection of giant structures which 
shut out light and air. 

“Also, in your city planning you emphasize too much 


the useful to the loss of the beautiful.” 


JouN B. SLEE, 


phato 3 ) ,] as 
Architect, i Brooklyn, 


Of good are hitec ture, WH an arti 


emphasizes the financial advantage 
rer’ og P,. Pas z0/2) 
le in the “Brooklyn Eagle 

Vhis 


applies as much to architecture as to any other profession. 


“Anything worth doing is worth doing well. 


If there is a concentrated effort on the part of all who are 


interested in real estate, including the lending institution 


whose interest 1s vital, you can be sure we will have finer 


architecture and a better city. Increasing values and 


greater security of investment will follow as a matter of 
course, 
‘Those responsible for this good work receive a dual 


reward. ‘They possess the qualities of good citizens and 


( 
can justly be proud, knowing that they have contributed 


something to the pleasure of 


} 


their neighbors and the 
betterment of our city. But they also find a more tangible 
reward in a greater rent roll.” 


re 


Prorrssor |. J. Warryes, 
Of De! ft, Holland, architec t and author 


view Of modern American architecture: 


. g1e'es a Eure pean 


“What is meant by modern architecture does not only 
pend upon the time when one was born but also upon 
u place where one lives. The American will perhaps 
think of the Washington Memorial, while the Hollander 
ind German will think of Lloyd Wright when speaking 

it modern American architecture. 

‘That this last is little known in America and only left 
a yague impression of a few extraordinaries near Chicago, 
does not take away from the just admiration the work of 
ight deserves by those who can appreciate the value of 
modern European architecture since the nineteenth century. 
At present, however, the work of Wright is outside the 


Yn 


pales of American architecture and evidently possesses 


elements beyond the American mentality.” 
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Evererr PARTRIDGE, 


Poet, writing in “The Forum, draws a fine portr it that 
might apply to a great architect: 

“He was a man whose analytic eyes, 
Seeking the Absolute with fine precision, 
Saw yet his scientific enterprise 


Ilumined gently by his own derision.” 


“’T’--SQUARE,” 
“The 
has faith in the orders: 


: ; , ; 
Go ntemporary are htitectural New 


commentator of 


, , aa iy : j 
Yorker,” shows that he still 


“No matter what the modernists say—or do—there is 


no getting away from the fact that a Corinthian column 
a swell thing.” 


Joun C. BoLLENBACHER, 


ye 


. ae ; 
a es ; 2 P 
Chicago architect, pots 


out the destrabt ity of em ploy- 


te }}; y 
CONTTOLI Ng 


ing one architect as designer as against a group 
or committee: 

“The design of any building must be the expression of 
one mind, and the design of a building like Chicago Hall 
must be the expression of a master mind. 

“Of course, consulting architects are of the greatest 


Archi- 


tecture, the profession, is so complex that no one man can 


val 


lue when it comes to other phases of the work. 
be a topnotcher in all branches; no one man can be a top- 
notch designer, engineer, and executive.” 

Rassi Louis I. NEwMan, 


& al 7 lo rH1a? 


words for a corner of 


“Our citizens can take pride in the many civic, com- 
munal, commercial, ecclesiastical and private edifices 
which win the admiration of visitors. It is a 
glorious thing to witness the skyline of San Francisco, with 
its silhouette of skyscrapers set upon our majestic hills. 
But our heartiést boast should be in the increasing number 


of beautiful homes. We must not duplicate in San Fran- 


cisco the swarming tenements of the Fast. Sunlight, air, 
green grass and trees, spaciousness and cheer must be the 
ornaments of our dwellings.” 


CoMMITTEE ON ETHICS, 


Of the Ab. Ae tates the Pp? ition of the architect in the 
preamble to the newly adopted code of ethics: 

‘The profession of architecture calls for men of the 
highest integrity, business capacity and artistic ability. The 
architect is entrusted with financial undertakings in which 
his honesty of purpose must be above suspicion; he acts as 
professional adviser to his client and his advice must be 
absolutely disinterested; he is charged with the exercise 


of judicial functions as between client and contractors 


and must act with entire impartiality; he has moral respon- 
subordinates ; 


finally he is engaged in a profession which carries with it 


sibilities to his professional associates and 
grave responsibility to the public 
grave ; : 

“These duties and responsibilities cannot be properly 
discharged unless his motives, conduct and ability are 


J 


uch as to command respect and confidence.’ 


7] 
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Figure of Apollo representing 

Greek Youth—Detail of Sculp- 

ture of Winning Design shown 
on the opposite page. 


This early Italian Renatssance 
fountain above is a part of the 
design illustrated below. The 
sculpture represents “La Priére 
des Anges.” 









Above Center: This fireplace 
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S. S. Farnam, Sculptor I 





rT Squire, 4re hitect; N. Ross Parke, Painter; J. De Peacock, Architect; F. Ss. Vance, Painter; 
Elizabeth Taylor, Sculptor 
an 
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DESIGN SHOWING 





PRIZE WINNING 


FENCIL FO! 


MODEL FOLDED INTO PROPER 


ALLMON FORDYCE, ARCHITECT; JORGS DE LA REZA, PAINTER, WARREN T. 


COLLABORATION COMPETITION OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 





POSITION 





MOSMAN, SCULPTOR 






OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


As AN EXTENSION to an important part of the work of 
architects, painters and sculptors, at the American Academy 
in Rome, the Association of the Alumni of that institution 
has inaugurated a series of competitions which has as its aim 
the collaboration on one problem of students of these arts 
in the schools and ateliers of the United States. 

What 


results have been obtained through the successful working 


collaboration has meant in- the past and what 
together upon a given work of art is well shown in an 
article in the August number of The Journal of the 
American Institute of 
Architects, quoting from 
a recent lecture by C. 
Grant LaFarge given 
before the Yale School 
of Fine Arts. It might 
be said here, however, 
that where the three arts 
are to be found in one 
building, it is only when 
each art takes cognizance 
of the importance of the 
other arts and is made to 
harmonize with them 
that the work is pleas- 
ing to the eye. To ac- 
complish this end means 
an understanding of the 
Other arts by each 
painter, sculptor, and 
architect, and unity of 
purpose in concerted 
effort toward the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

In order to provide 
41 opportunity for the + 
Practice of such collabo- 








FLAT MODEL OF PRIZE WINNING DESIGN 
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ration among students, the Association of the Alumni of 
the American Academy in Rome offered a problem during 
Due to the fact that 
very short notice was given to the competitors, few schools 
found it possible to prepare groups to compete. The Yale 
School of Fine Arts was organized for such a competition, 
with departments of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, 


the latter part of the last school year. 


and sent in eight well executed problems, three of which 
are illustrated on this and the opposite pages. 

There are other schools teaching all three arts, thus pro- 
viding the equipment 
for handling collabora- 
tive problems, but it 
seems quite possible that 
where either one or even 
two of these courses are 
lacking in the curricu- 
lum, 
school 


students in one 


can, by arrange- 
ments of the heads of the 
departments, form teams 
students of other 
schools in the same com- 


munity, thus stimulating 


with 


an interest in the broader 
aspects of art than would 
be possible in a school 
where only one art i 
taught. 

The | first 
given called for the dec- 





problem 


oration of a room, rec- 
tangular in form, lighted 
on one side and entered 
principally at one end; 
to be treated architec- 


turally and decorated 


PENCIL 


with painting and sculpture. It called for the treatment of 
ceiling and floor, as well as the walls, and a sculptural group 
was to form an interesting composition as seen from the 
entrance. The method of presentation took the form of 
a model, sent flat to the Association, which assembled the 
parts, so arranged as to fold into their proper positions. 
One of the promises made to the students was that a brief 
criticism of each problem derived from the remarks of the 
jury would be sent to the authors. 

The Jury, consisting of Charles A. Platt, Architect; 
Barry Faulkner, Painter; and James Frazer, Sculptor; 
commended the general excellence of the problems sub- 
mitted, awarding the prize for the best solution to Allmon 
Fordyce, Architect; Jorgs de la Reza, Painter; and Warren 
T. Mosman, Sculptor; of the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
Special mention was also given to the work of Allan T. 
Squire, Architect; N. Ross Parke, Painter; Elizabeth 
Taylor, Sculptor; and to J. L. Peacock, Architect; F. S. 
Vance, Painter; and S. S. Farman, Sculptor. All of the 
problems submitted exemplified a sympathetic understand- 
ing on the part of the students of the most effective rela- 
tionship of their several contributions towards the making 
of an harmonious whole. By requiring the problem to 
be subinitted in the form of a model, the students were 
enabled to visualize the results of their efforts; testing 
their abilities to collaborate successfully, 

It is the intention of the Alumni Association to give out 
problems in which each art will have the opportunity of 
dominating the composition—architecture one time, paint- 
ing and sculpture other times. 

The importance of collaboration would seem to demand 
recognition by all art schools in the country, since no one 
art may be said to be entirely independent. Heads of 
departments can give encouragement to their students by 
giving credit for this work to those under them, where 
they collaborate with students in their own, or in other 
schools, as for collegiate work. 


THE RICKER MANUSCRIPT TRANSLATIONS, V 
(Continued from Page 611) 


his own guild, but it is not clear, during the XIII Century, 
who directed the ‘‘masters’”? and co-ordinated their work. 

Viollet-le-Duc cites one curious document that indicates 
the function of the architect in France in the early part 
of the XIV Century. “The chapter of the Cathedral of 
Geroma decides in 1312 to replace the old Romanesque 
church by a new one, larger and more worthy.” There 
seems to have been some delay in getting the work started 
but “in 1320 there appears on the register of the church 
an architect designated by the name of master Henry of 
Narbourne. Master Henry dies and his place is occupied 
by another architect of the same country—named Jacques 
of Favriis; he agrees to come from Narbourne six times a 
year and the chapter promises him a salary of two hundred 
and fifty sous per quarter.” 


‘ 


Here the architect was called 
‘not to supervise the execution daily and oversee the work- 
men, but only to draw up the projects, to give the details, 
and to see from time to time that men conform to these, 
for which service he is to receive not a commission but a 
fixed salary.” It is probable that at this early period a 
fixed salary was customary. 

A little later, it seems that the usual custom was for the 
architect to be stationed on the work most of the time. 
On the premises, and near to the great religious edifices 
there was usually constructed a “house named the work, in 
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which was lodged the architect and the master workmen, 
which were lodged the architect and the master workmen, 
works,” 

“During the XIII and XIV Centuries lay architects were 
called afar to direct the construction of churches, monas- 
teries and palaces. Particularly in northern France were 
recruited artists to erect edifices in the new taste. Lay 
schools of architecture must have existed in Ile-de-France, 
Normandy, Burgundy, in Belgium and on the banks of 
the Rhine. But the means of instruction probably were 
only apprenticeships with masters.” 

Viollet-le-Duc cites the XV Century as a period of 
decline in the professional standing of the architect. There 
had been an upward trend through the XII, XIII, and 
XIV Centuries. Character and individuality, so clearly 
expressed in these early works, were replaced during the 
XV Century by standardization, the adoption of types, 
and the establishment of uniform fixed rules, which “ends 
by stifling the genius that conceives.” By the end of the 
XV Century, “architects were lost in the problems of 
geometry and the refinements of construction, surrounded 
by an army of skilful artisans forming a part of powerful 
guilds, that also had their types, methods and high opinions 
of their merits, were no longer sufficiently strong to direct 
or resist and must yield.” 

In the concluding paragraphs of his essay on the pro- 
fession of the architect of the late XVI Century, Viollet-le- 
Duc refers to the revival of the Classic forms in Italy, and 
of the dawn of the Renaissance in France, and infers that 
to the Renaissance is due the return of the architect to a 
high and dignified professional standing, which tradition 
has handed down to the present time and shows promise 
of even greater emulation in the future. 





PeN-aNp-INK DrawinG BY KJELL JACOBSEN 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF 

NEW HAVEN, INC. 
ONE OF THE Most enjoyable outings yet held by the mem- 
bers of The Architectural Club of New Haven, Inc., took 
place at Double Beach, Branford, Wednesday, August 3 Ist, 
when more than forty of the active and associate members 
came together for their annual summer frolic and shore 
dinner. 

There was an exciting game of baseball between a team 
made up of married men and another of bachelors which 
was won by the first-mentioned team with the aid of the 
This was followed by a series of field games 
The athletic with 
the swimming races. 


umpire. 


for prizes. program was concluded 


The outing committee, of which T. O. Appel was chair- 
man, included: Harry Cannici, Walter Shiner, Harold 


Davis and Philmer This committee was given a 
rising vote of thanks following the most excellent dinner 


Eves. 


which was provided under its direction and for the splen- 
did service rendered by the committee. 

Some of the younger members purpose organizing a 
Beaux-Arts atelier this season and it is expected that the 
organization will be completed soon after this goes to press. 

The members will hold a special meeting during the 
week of October 24th in observation of Management 
Week, as urged by the New England Council of which 
The Architectural Club of New Haven, Inc., is a charter 
member. 


\N OPEN LETTER FROM THE CLEVELAND 
ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE 


THE sWEAT GLANDs of Cleveland’s embryonic architects 


are working on double shifts now as they warm up for 
the coming season. ‘Talk about enthusiasm, believe me, 
the boys are there with the spirit (not sweet ferment) 


and the funny part is that the biggest impetus to this 
movement came from out of the city, namely Detroit. 

It seems that their gang made some wise crack about 
licking the best men we could put up. There are a few 
of us here that firmly believe that the long fast of the 
Ford Satellites must have affected their minds and that 
they will reconsider as soon as the new Fords are out and 
they start life normally again. However, most of our 
fellows took it seriously and are out to make them eat their 
words, score sheets, ten pins, or what have you. So if 
they will get in touch with us we will talk business. Our 
only stipulation is that we meet on common battlefield, 
no Western Union bowling for us, unless they tell us 
their SCOreS first. : 

By the way, we are full-fledged now, we belong to the 
American Bowling Congress, n’everything. Oh, what long 
ears our cat has! 

We opened with a bang, in fact with several of them, 
on the 21st of September, with a ten-team league, each to 
bow] 81 games (9 with each opponent), and will finish 
April 11th next year and after that—Detroit—“Any 
time, Any place, Anywhere, We don’t care, um huh—um 
huh”—go ahead and finish it, you can sing better than we 
can anyway. 

We are going to do things up brown this year and we 


} Ss . - . . . . . 
have prizes for everything in the list. Everybody is 


“Rarin’ to Go” and our local ten pin pastures are getting 


On with the dance. 
J. R. BircHFieLp, Vice-President. 


h from our practice games alone. 
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Design MopE.ep sy A. ARATA 


Isr MENTION ByZANTINE 


Class in Architectural Ornament, Beaux-Arts 
Institute of Design 
THE T SQUARE CLUB OF: PHILADELPHIA 
THe T Square Cius season of 1927-28 has just about 
started. The officers are as follows: 

President, Dr. Paul P. Cret; Ist Vice-Pres., George K. 
Trautwein; 2”d Vice-Pres., Harold L. Watts; Secretary, 
Henry G. Rieber; T'reasurer, Roy W. Banwell; Directors, 
Nicola D’Ascenzo, Harold L. Watts, and James Bush- 
Brown. 

The first Executive Committee meeting was just over- 
flowing with enthusiasm and everything points toward a 
banner year. 

The names of many prominent men of Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston were suggested as speakers for our 
regular monthly which first 
Wednesday. 


Exhibitions, parties, dances, etc., are on the program. 


meetings, occur on the 


The Atelier will be in full swing by the end of Septem- 
ber and we expect great things from it. 

Our first Club meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
October 5th. After the Club dinner at 
prominent member of the architectural profession will 
Also there will be 


7 o'clock a very 
deliver an address. an exhibition of 
summer sketches by members in competition for the Paul 
P. Cret Prize. 


Henry G. Rieser, Secretary. 


$15,000 TO BE AWARDED FOR A SLOGAN 
THe Nationa, LUMBER MANUFACTURERS AssOCL.TION 
is offering $15,000 in prizes for a slogan about wood. 
The slogan is to be used in an extensive educational cam- 
paign which is now being prepared by the manufacturers 
of American Standard Lumber, in the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. ‘Those wishing to enter the 
competition, should write to the Association, at P. O. Box 
811, Washington, D. C., for a free copy of the booklet, 
The Story of Wood, which will give full particulars. The 
contest closes December 15th. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: First prize 
$5,000; Second prize, $2,000; Third prize, $1,000; 
Four prizes (each), $500; Fifty prizes (each), $100. 
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MILTON S. OSBORNE 


has been awarded a University 


Mitton S. OssporneE 
Fellowship in Architecture at Columbia University for 
the college year 1927-28. He received his Bachelor of 
Architecture degree from Ohio State University, and 
Columbia University, and is an Associate Professor of 
Architecture at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, now on 
leave of absence. He is a member of the Alabama Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects; a member of 
Tau Beta Pi and Tau Sigma Delta fraternities, and has 
had several years’ experience in architectural offices in 


New York and Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC NIGHT BY RADIO 


Mitton B. Mepary, President of the American Institute 





of Architects, has accepted an invitation of the General 
I:lectric Company to participate in the nation-wide broad- 
casting program on the evening of October 21st, in cele- 
bration of the birth of the electrical industry, forty-eight 
years ago, and the development of the incandescent lamp 
by Thomas A. Edison. 

Utilizing radio broadcasting, the latest outstanding de- 
velopment of the electrical industry, an excellent musical 
program will be provided through a hook-up of broadcast- 
ing stations, starting at ten o’clock Eastern Standard time. 
Following this musical feature the program will be local- 
ized through each station from which there will be ten- 
minute talks by two speakers, one representing the pro- 
lucers, and the other the consumers of electrical service. 

As Mr. Medary will be attending a conference in 
Washington on the date of this anniversary, arrangements 
have been made to broadcast his remarks from station 
WRC, which operates on a wave length of 469 meters. 
Speaking for the architectural profession, Mr. Medary 
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will discuss the part that electricity plays in the construc- 
tion, equipment and operation of modern buildings. 

It may be expected that many architects throughout 
the country, as well as others identified with the building 
industry, will “tune in” their receivers on WRC at 469 
meters on October 21st and enjoy Mr. Medary’s talk and 
the excellent musical program preceding it. 

The musical program will be followed at 10:40 Eastern 
Standard time by a ten-minute talk from station WRC by 
W. F. Ham, President of the Electric Power 
Company, as a representative of the producer interests, 
and at 10:50 o’clock Eastern Standard time (9:50 o’ciock 
Central time 8:50 o’clock Mountain time) Mr. Medary 
will speak as representative of consumer interests. 


Potomac 


LETTERS OF AN ARCHITECT TO HIS NEPHEW 


Epitor’s Nore:—This is the second of a series of letters by William 


Rice Pearsall, Architect, of New York, addressed to young drafts- 


men and students about to take up the study of architecture. Mr. 
Pearsall, who mcy be addressed at 527 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has expressed his willingness to anstver any questions which may be 


addressed to him by our readers. 
August 31st, 1927. 
Dear George: 

Your letter is somewhat puzzling to me, as no doubt the 
subject you are discussing is to you. It appears that you are 
very much confused over the age-old question, “Do I or 
do I not want to do this or that or the other?” You seem 
to think I can tell you right offhand whether or not you 
do want to be an architect. Your idea of what an architect 
is, or should be, is all upset because you spent six weeks 
this summer in an office. You don’t say so, but I imagine 
the trouble is that what you were expected to do was 
foreign to what you had done in the first of your college 
course in architecture. 

You cannot make the effort of these past six weeks line 
up with your two years’ work. You say that in no way 
does the practical work agree with the theory and that the 
six weeks was time wasted. Let me tell you that it was 
not wasted. It was the best thing you could have done. 
Why? Because it will stimulate ambition to be thorough 
in your practical studies as a preparation for a greater suc- 
cess next summer, or to get more out of your theory by 
putting more effort into it this coming year. 

Two young men of the same age took the same college 
course in architecture, graduated and by chance were 
employed in the same office. Both had talent, but one 
had set a goal to reach designing in his father’s office. The 
other admitted he had no goal. You may say that every 
one cannot have a father’s office to enter on finishing 
college. Quite true, but I insist anyone can set a similar 
goal, that of entering some other fellow’s father’s office 
or your own. Which one? Why, my boy, any one. Visual- 
ize an ofice—make a sketch of it, hang it above your 
) You 
will be surprised how an ambition to make that goal will 
grow upon you. 


desk and make yourself believe it is your own office. 


The strong desire to set about making that goal will help 
you to see beyond the surface of your studies, make you 
and the materials 


investigate methods of manufacture 


themselves. You will see more value in the advertisements 
in architectural magazines. 
in all publications. It costs you nothing but effort, study, 
thought and hard work. 

Another time I will tell you of the definite relation that 


You will go “ad-shopping”’ 


materials have to the subject of design and construction 
and the real meaning of drafting. 
Sincerely, 
Your Uncie. 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE AND GARAGE, BY OTHO McCRACKIN, HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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NOTES ON THE ESQUISSE 
(Continued from Page 603) 
My opinion is firmly established: the esquisse 
preliminary to the projet may be one of the most produc- 


tradition. 
tive principles of education, and one which nothing may 
replace; al] that is necessary to bring all its fruits home to 
the students, is a little quality of decision based on certain 
culture. ‘To bring them home to the teachers there is 
needed only an awakened discernment in the choice of 
on condition that the jury reserve severity for 
rare enough, where the 
faults grave enough to resemble carelessness 


programs, 
those cases, modification of an 
esquisse shows 
or bad faith. 
AW ARDS | IN WEST COAST WOODS 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
Orno McCrackin of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
the first prize of $2,000 in cash for the best design of a 
esidence and garage, built principally of wood, in the 
international West Coast Woods Architectural Competition, 
.ccording to announcement of the Jury of Award, com- 
f the United States. 
[he winning design is reproduced on the opposite page. 
The second prize of $500 in cash was awarded to Angus 
Mc D. McSweeney, 250 Santa Paula Ave., San Francisco, 
Cal. Another design by Mr. McSweeney 
ible mention and an additional $100 award. 
Nine 
each was awarded a prize of $100. 


was awarded 


yrising architects from various parts of 


received honor- 


other disias received honorable mention and 
These nine designs 
receiving honorable mention were submitted by the follow- 
g: John J. Landan, Los Angeles, Cal.; H. Roy Kelley, 

Pasadena, Cal.; Alfred Cookman Cass, New York, N. Y.; 
Lyle Swiger, Asheville, North Carolina; Francis Keally, 
New York, N. Y.; Frank Carson, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Heth Wharton, Los Angeles, Cal.; R. C. Bicknell, 
ape N. J.; John Floyd Yewell and Walter W. 

efferling, oy? York, N. Y. 

)3 designs submitted in this competition 

y architects i draftsmen from all parts of the United 
States and from Canada, England, France and Hawaii. 
The contest closed August 1. It was proposed by C. W. 
Stimson of Seattle, who presented the first and second 
$2500, and was offered by the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau, being sponsored and conducted by 
the Washington State Cha Py of the American Institute 
of Architects. The Jury of Award was composed of W. 
R. B. Willcox of Eugene, Ore., Chairman; Emery Stan- 
ford Hall of Chicago; Henry C. Hahn and Louis C. 
Jaeger of New York; David J. Myers of Seattle. J. Lister 


Holmes, of Seattle, was professional adviser. 


There were 2 


totalling 


nrizec 
prizes, 
I 


The special purpose of this competition was to develop 

1 bring forth the uses, applications and methods of con- 
ruction and finishing of the woods of the Pacific North- 
- Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, Sitka 
Western red cedar. 


spruce and 
The subject of the design was an all- 
sr-round residence and garage built principally of wood, 
house to contain not more than seven principal rooms, 
ifined with the garage to an immediate site of 12,000 
ire feet. It was specified that the house should be 
venient in arrangement and adaptable to general living 
litions. 
Award stated that consideration 
the intent of an author in use of materials, as set forth 
in individual statement permitted under the terms of the 
npetition, entered largely into its decision; while ques- 
nable detailing in 


In its report the Jury of 


cases where the designs were suscep- 
le to practical treatment was not regarded as a determin- 
factor. 
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OTHO McCRACKIN 


Coast Woods 


his architectural 


OtrHo McCrackin, 


Architectural 


winner of the West 
Competition, receivec 


1 
University, St. 


training at Washington Louis, Missouri. 
During the war, Mr. McCrackin was a pilot in the balloon 
division, and in this service made use of his ability to 


sketches. 
McCrackin has been with Mann & Com- 
Kansas. 
for the 


draw in the making of panoramic For the past 
seven years, Mr. 
pany, Architects and Engineers, of 
He feels indebted to Mr. 


encouragement he has given him in 


Hutchinson, 
A. R. Mann 


his work. 


much 


The two drawings that won the competition for Mr. 
McCrackin are shown on the opposite page. 


PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL TO MEET 


THe Fourtu Semi-AnnuaL MEETING of The Producers’ 
Council, affliated with The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, will be held at the Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan, on October 19th, 20th and 21st, 1927. 

With the adoption of the Report of the Board of 
Directors of the Institute at the last Annual Meeting, with 
reference to The Producers’ Council, they are now forging 
ahead rapidly on a constructive program, and it is expected 
that this meeting will be of much interest, not only to 
the members of the Council, but to architects in general. 


A number of prominent architects will address the 
meetings on points of mutual interest. 
All members of the 


attend all 


Institute are cordially invited to 
the sessions. 

It is expected that there will be a golf match between 
Architects and Producers, which should also prove most 


interesting. 
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BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 


Tue Beaux-Arts InsTITUTE oF DeEsIGN announces that 
Edmund S. Campbell, who has been Dean for the past 
two years, has resigned to become Head of the Department 
of Architecture at the University of Virginia. The posi- 
tion of Dean of the Institute has been abolished for the 
coming year, so that no successor to Mr. Campbell will 
be appointed. 


MANUAL ON WOOD UTILIZATION 


PenciL Pornts readers are invited to submit blueprints, 
specifications, and other information and data on any of 
the subjects covered in the following outline of a manual 
on The Economics of Wood Utilization in Construction, 
to be prepared by the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation of which Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
is chairman. The subjects to be covered, broadly con- 
sidered, are: Practical Significance of Physical and Mechan- 
ical Properties of Woods Used in Construction; Small 
Houses and Farm Buildings; Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Building; Roof Trusses and Arches; Bridges and Trestles; 
Wharves and Docks. 


The work will be prepared by a project committee on 





which all important consumer associations and professional 
bodies are adequately represented. 

Lack of adequate information on the subjects to be 
covered is the most important barrier in the way of real- 
maximum service the construction 
field, and it is thought that this work prepared and spon- 
by a committee on which Institute 
of Architects, the American Society of Civil Engineers, 


izing from wood in 


sored the American 


the Associated (General Contractors of America, the 
National Association of Builders Exchanges, the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, the National Association 
of State Highway Officials, the American Railway Associa- 
tion, and other similar groups of organized lumber con- 
sumers are represented, will be accepted by those whom it 
is intended to benefit as a work unbiased, well considered, 
and authoritative. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Director, 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, Department of 


Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING 
LEAGUE 


The Detroit Architectural Bowling League has sent in 
the following news items: 

“We started off as scheduled on September 16th, with 
everyone full of pep and apparently determined to make 
this the biggest year we have ever had. We have over one 
thousand dollars in prizes to shoot for this year, which 
may possibly have a slight tendency to promote signs of 
life among the boys. 

“We are trying out the new idea this year of wearing 
white shirts with DABL embroidered on the backs and the 
So far it 
seems to be quite an attraction and we hope that it will 


initials of the various teams on the pockets. 


continue to be popular. 

“We expect to have another telegraph match with the 
New York boys just as soon as we get nicely under way. 
We have not as yet heard from Cleveland or St. Louis, 
but can readily understand their reasons for holding back.” 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


APPOINTMENTS oF George N. Pauly, as assistant professor 
of architectural design, and of Olaf Fjelde and Samuel 
Rosenberg as instructors in the Department of Architec- 
ture at the Carnegie Institute of Technology for the new 
college year have been announced*by President Thomas 
S. Baker. 

Pauly was a student at Carnegie from 1917 to 1923, 
receiving a certificate in the partial course in architecture 
in 1922. For the past four years he has been engaged in 
private practice. Fjelde, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota in 1924, was for a vear head of the department 
While holding 


the Eveleth Scholarship in architecture at Harvard in 


of architecture at the University of Idaho. 


1925-1926 he won first place in the competition for the 
Boston Society Prize. During the past summer he studied 
in France. Rosenberg, a former part-time instructor in 
freehand drawing in the architectural department at 
Carnegie, was graduated from the Pittsburgh institution 
with a B.A. degree in 1926. He has also studied at the 


National Academy of Design in New York. 


BOB FINK 

















WE ARE GLAD ‘ro say that things are picking up for this 
department, and that we have received a great many 
sketches for the competition this month. It was difficult 
for the Jury to make a selection but after long considera- 
tion, Roy W. Percival, of Somerville, Mass., was awarded 
the prize of $10. Miss Colette M. Burns has walked 
away with two prizes this month. Her poem, Modern 
Literature, was winner in Class 2, and her letter telling 
us what she thinks of PENciL PoinTs was awarded the 
very special prize of $10. Here is her letter: 

Pencit Pornrs 

Gentlemen: 

Do you remember the game of trying to pin a tail on 
the donkey while you were blindfol ded? 

While I thumbed through September PEeNciL Pornts 
this morning and tried to decide just what page caused my 
anticipation for each new issue, I felt as helpless as if I 
were blindfolded and trying pin the ta/e to the right 
spot. 

I like the advertisements you carry because I learn what 
buildings are being erected. It’s something like natural 
geography, only instead of knowing where the mountains 
are, one knows where certain buildings are—and who is 
Seeing the ads showing 


responsible for them being there. 




















the kinds of brick, shades, plumbing fixtures and floor 
coverings is as instructive as going to an industrial expo. 

I enjoy biographies because they acquaint me with char- 
acters I’d have no other way of meeting—Napoleon, 
Burroughs, or Henry VIII, and the articles about designers 
and draftsmen which you’ve been featuring serve in the 
same way, with the added advantage of their being about 
contemporaries. 

The “ye plates appeal to the bit of poetic strain | 
confess to, for reasons as undefinable as they are many. 

The Scns Glass 
instead of really diminishing it increases my _ batting 
average of chuckles. 

Here and There is enjoyed because of vanity—occa- 
sionally I see my own name on its pages, and those of 
folks I know but— 

I like WAittlings best. 
tecture other than making lines which one labels as short- 
hand notes, I suppose some of your best stuff goes over my 
head but, to proceed with my “because” W hittling: 
is newsy and human and gossipy and I’m a woman without 
a back fence to chat over! 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Coretrre M. Burns. 


peered into eagerly because 


Not having any training in archi- 





Ercuinc By Roy W. PErcivaL, SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


(Prize—Class One—September Competition) 
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Woop Cut sy Water K. Smiru, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
Monroe Hill, University of Virginia 
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Cainst the Doss-and all 
That slave-drwer-sent you, NE screamedin-dispair. 
But alas-/ there the: boss was: behind the-Doy s: chat. 
Jnwaring— Bab buried a new-quill-at- The: fly, 
And. splatter: of ink-caught-the-boss-on-the-eye 








| “Oh/h I'm: sorry,” dasped Bob-as-heturned-in dismay. 
““\ionted: A-draftsman-the-ads-read: today. 
In-this: tale there’s-a-moral- that-ought-to be-no ted 
| et jour moutt -not go of F wher-tour head is 
} ( loaded 




















DrRaWING AND VERSE BY GERALD ANTHONY Paul, 
New York, N. Y. 


Our old friend, R. B. Wills, of Boston, has been heard 
from, and we are glad to reward him with the prize in 
Class 3. Wilma Wigginton takes the prize in Class 4, 
with the article, Vice Worsa Specifications. 

Don’t forget that these competitions are open to every- 
one; that they close on the 15th of the month; and that 
you have a chance of winning $10. 


A HINT FOR THE PERSPECTIVE ARTIST 

Miss Eunice V. Nielsen of Minneapolis, Minn., sends 
us the following helpful suggestion: 

In laying out the perspective a big saving in time and 
labor is made by laying out the first rough draft back- 
wards,—that is, reversed, with the right side of the plan to 
the left, and vice versa. 

If the perspective plan method is used, the plan is 
drawn reversed; if the direct projection method, the 
plan (if on tracing paper) can be turned over backwards. 

The first layout, although it has some extra lines, can 
then be rubbed onto the final sheet and one whole step 
saved. This method is especially useful when the per- 
spective is to be in water color, as each line has to be gone 
over with hard pencil, and the extra construction lines 
can be patted out with art-gum. 
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BookpLaTE BY H. Freck, WELLINGTON, N. Z. 


Copied from a Wrought Iron Grille by Edgar Brandt.) 


MODERN LITERATURE 
By CoLerrE M. Burns, Cleveland, O. 
(Prize—Cla Tcvo—September Competition) 


What need is there to join a Guild; 
What need to buy good books 
When all the roads are simply filled 


With signs wherever one looks? 


NO PARKING HERE will start you off, 
SPEED LIMIT slow you down, 
While ZONE OF QUIET stills your cough 


In certain parts of town. 


You’re reassured when, from your car 


You read: NO TRUCKS ALLOWED. 


Then SLOW—A SCHOOL ZONE soon will star 


The landscape; keep you cowed. 
RAILROAD CROSSING follows next, 
Then—PLEASE KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 
The DETOUR signs will make you vexed, 
NO ROAD will make you fight. 


Perhaps it’s true—as some folks say 


For culture we’ve no need, 
But be as lazy as we may, 
They force us all to read! 














WORSA SPECIFICATIONS 
By Wilna Wigginton 


ON VICE 


(Prize—Class Four—September Competition) 
Wilna Wigginton writes the specifications in the 
]. Meriwether, Architect and Builder of Louisville, 


little article Mr. Wigginton says: 


Epitror’s Nore 
office of Charle 
Ky. Ina letter accompanying hi 
“The matter, although handled humorously, comes direct from life, 


and I may go farther to say they were incidents that came up in our 


office when we were figuring plans from one of the biggest Cincin- 
nati architect’s offices.” 

The article is an argument for clearer specifications from those 

that figure instead of those that write them. 
“Me, I’m pa wop wot puttas da leel’ tile in da beega tile 
flooras, but Meester Archi is one beega fella wot sits in one 
beega offeece and tella me how notta to do wot I do for 
forty years. He’s got one beega magic words dat he getta 
other sida of, same words are written in my hearta counta 
of failure to maka da mon I getta from heem. 

“**Wot is shown on da plans and not in da specifications, 
or wot is written down but notta on da plans, must be 
figured eef you knowa heem or no knowa heem.’ An da 
words standa as shown. 

“T justa figured two days and two night times on beeg 
specification of a beega house an | figured some more be- 
cause dat other wop, he got no minda to read da English 
an taka da job justa to work. So I keepa on figurin’, an by 
all da saints, 1 gotta da job, bad luck for me an da mama 
an da kids. 

“I orda da tile and gotta on da job and worka couple of 
days laughin’ at the beega mon I have in my pocket, an 
spagetta for da kids, until Meester Archi gotta in. 

“‘*Where’s the cove base?’ he says. 

“Wot cove,” I says. 

‘““*Wots in da specifications,’ he says. 

“Da specifications hava no cove,” I says. 

“Well we gotta out da specifications, and reada heem, 
an no cova coulda we finda. 

‘““*Da cove is on da plans, plain as a stop sign,’ says he. 
“T Jaugha, because I gotta right for me, but not a so 
long. 

“He uncurled da specifications, an we looked over da 


fiva baths an da solarium, an da terrace, an I was still 


righta. 

“But he turned da seex pages over and in da corner 
between a press for da kitchen, an da boarda for ironing, 
was a molding marked ‘Cove Base.’ 

‘““*There you are,’ says he, and walked off with da smile 
on hees faca. 

“Meester Archi, I notta figured cove base,” I says. 

“Da others did, an as it’s on da plans it must be figured 
justa da same.’ 

“Well when I getta done payin’ da mon for da cove base 
in da sun parlor and da terrace, I’1l nota taka da kids outa 
in da cars for a year. 

He figure da joba 
When he hear it, he says, 


“My brother, he’s da roofin’ man. 
too. He low man too. 
“Oh h 
left outa wot shoulda notta be, or I should notta have da 
He take off everything so notta tile beeg enough to 
He checka up da job, 


den he smile beeg, everythin’ fine, everythin’ figured beeg. 


Dere is one beeg meestake, somethin’ is 


job.’ 
falla down da chimney is left over. 
Hees time to go uppa on da roof come. He putta every 
leel tile on da roof justa as it should be, and he too smile 
when Meester Archi come to him. 

““‘Where’s da slate ledges?’ he says. 
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“ ‘Ledges,’ says my brother, Tony, ‘I’m Tony, da 
roofin’ man.’ 

“Yes, but your bid called for slate on the roof and 
slate ledges over the windows.’ 

““T bid for da slate on da roof only,’ says my beega 
brother, ‘I want my mon.’ 

“““Come to my offeece,’ says Meester Archi. 

“De went. De gotta outa da files. Bricka bids called for 
bricka work only, roofing man to put in slate ledges over 
windows. Meester Archi turned to drick specification 
and read, ‘Roofing contractor to figure in slate ledges over 
windows.’ ‘Then he quoted da beega magic wot is shown 
in one and not on da other and visa versa, vice viscious. 
My brother Tony says he’s beeg ham eef he putta in ledges 
over windows wot he didn’t know of, but he wanted his 
mon. 

“Meester Archi says, ‘All other roofing bids included the 
ledges, no mon, until da work is satisfactorily carried out.’ 

“My beega brother, Tony, put in da ledges and we 
shoota da dice on da Sunday afternoons, we shoota profits 
with mucha more ease with da dice. 

‘Tony says wot he thinks to me, but not to Meester 
Archi, we notta say wot we think to heem, except maybe 


da stone 


man. Da stone fella is a man, beeg talla fella 
wot carries beeg stones up his ladder, all day. 

“He lika to sing an worka when Meester Archi come 
up and looked harda at hees wall. 

“Stones are too beeg, de must come out,’ he says. 

“Accepted by owner,’ says Al, da stone man. 

‘Specifications call for no stone to be bigger than 
can go through a ten inch square,’ says Meester Archi. 

“Al came downa and picked up a beega stone venti 
inches longa an says, 

“ “Wots dat?’ 

‘* “All stones must drop through a ten inch square,’ say: 
Archi. 


I don’t drop my stones except occasionally, some time,’ 


Meester 
says Al, and he gets back uppa da ladder balancing da beeg 
stone. 

‘* “All da beeg stones must come outa da wall,’ says Archi. 

“Accepted by da owner,’ says Al. 

“Da owner wants an H’english job,’ says Archi, ‘not 
one wot looks lika da jail.’ 

“Watch out for da stone,’ calls Al, an drops heem ata 
da feet of Archi. 

“Den Al gotta down off hees ladder and picks upa 
another stone. 

“TI settled da size of da stone with da owner,” he says, 
‘I told heem to throw outa all da stones he didn’t accept 
He threw out some lee!’ 
See. I says 


and da rest went in da house. 
yellow ones, so I put in da ones he wanted. 
da same to you, throw out any stone in da pile wot you 
don’t like, and [ll lay da rest. But my time is worth one 
dollar and fifty cents an hour, an I aim to make enough 
on dis job to get some cough drops for my old lady.’ He 
went on up hees ladder still talking, Al is dat away, he’s 
beega fella an he talks beega talk. 

“IT don’t see anything da matter with da stonework,’ 
he says, ‘but throw out any wot don’t meet with your 
approval.’ 

“Life, she smiles on great beeg stone man, and beeg 
Meester Archi in beeg offices, and notta on a wop tile 
setter wot only know tile, and notta da words wot g0 
visa worsa.”” 
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THE SPECIFICATION PEs 


A Department for the Specification Writer 


THE VALUE OF CAREFUL SPECIFICATIONS 


By Verlyn A. Trussell 


REGARDING Specivicarions, My Benier is THar: ing 


They are generally too verbose. bulletins of 
They should not masquerade as text books. 
They should tell, in the fewest words possible, the one pavs the bill. 

result ex pec ted, 

They cannot make an in- 
competent contractor do a 
fine piec e of work, 

The first few paragraphs 
hould tell the story in 
brief, as in a well written 
newspaper article, 

They should not describe 
that which is obvious from 
examination of the draw- 
INES. 

They shou ld not be 
impress the 
coner with their length or 


written to 
thickness, but to give the 
contractors information. 
THe SPECIFICATION 
Disk is assumed to be the 
meeting place of those who 
wish to improve in knowl- 
edge of this far from ro- 
mantic writing, and is being 
who 


conducted by men 


have had wide experience, 

with one thought in mind 
Pass it on, 

this 

le should be considered 


lhe outline of 


as applying to high clas 
buildings of medium and 
great cost and is primarily 
for the man whose work 
must be approved by a care- 
ful employer. 

St A SystEM 
that will suit the vast ma- 


jor \ of 


GGESTING 


VERLYN A. TRUSSELL 


men, offices and ee epee 
office in the Graybar Building, Nec York. lis traini 


bu 1] os 1s 1 s0ssible : = - 

ng I 1m po : ib] whe practically every phase of architectural and building 
O; may only offer his ceas the representative of Raymond M. Hood, in charge 
method for the considera- construction of the American Radiator Building. 


tion of others and suggest 

that a proper state of mind, backed by certain experience, 
essary before attempting the writing of specifications. 
lany Arcuirects Reauize that a carefully prepared 
specification saves money for themselves and for the owner, 
not considering the saving of time and money for all the 


Various contractors. 


If many hours are spent interpret- 
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the specification during the 
explanation are issued; if the 
awarded with many loop-holes for the 





cannot be prepared overnight. 


over this method, I do not condemn the practice when 


estimating period; if 
contract Is 


contractor, some 


Time spent in the preparation and 


checking of the specification 
will reduce this cost to a 


minimum. 


One HuNDRED AND 
Firry Paces oF “Just 
Worpbs” are not fit com- 


panions for the practically 
perfect drawings that som«¢ 
architects develop. Suc h a 


document confuses the issuc 


and makes estimators and 
contractors tear their hair. 


A wise estimator will figure 


“safe” in the doubtful 


cases; the gambling type 
will take a chance on his 
cleverness or luc: to get 
around the situation. 

As BuyreR FoR THI 
Owner, the architect owe 
it to his client to produce 
a specification that will, 
with the help of his draw- 
ings, enable the contractors 
to estimate intelligently, a 
well as quickly. 

CoNnsIDERED As A Compo- 
sITION, It seems hardly pos- 
that a ] 


stble creditable 
document can be 


prepars 1 
hastily, or without consider- 


able checking and editing 


One can hardlv imagine an 


architect making a set of 


working drawings without 


considerable 


study and 
change, all with the idea of 
making a_ better looking 
better floor 


It should be 


building or a 
fal arrangement. 
with 


the same a specifica- 


tion, but such a composition 
} 


STANDARD ParaGRaPHs have been covered extensively. 
Many a good man has spent the better part of a lifetime 
developing such paragraphs and many are able to turn out 
specifications in short order. While not being enthusiastic 





done by a competent man, though I feel that it is more 
theoretical than practical and is even dangerous in the 
hands of Most certainly this method is not good 
practice for any man who cannot intelligently prepare 
It is sometimes as bad as copying more 


many. 


such paragraphs. 
or less blindly from old specifications. 

Tuer RouGu Copy, prepared from a schedule, notes 
and some standard paragraphs, dictated to a machine or to 
a stenographer, is, to my way of thinking, the ideal way to 
Write a specification that is a composition and one that is 
particularly suited to the drawings. 

This rough copy should be typed on heavy paper with 
double spacing and with several spaces between paragraphs, 
so that additional matter may be put in and corrections 
made. 

Four to six spaces should be skipped occasionally for 
the insertion of new paragraphs. 

Most architects will find time to read over a few head- 
ings at a time, whereas no architect should be expected 
to read over a complete specification with any degree of 
concentration during the completion of the working 
drawings. 

The finished copies may be typed as approved, regard- 
less of their order, numbering the sheets by hand or 


machine, when ready for issue. 


Proofreading is not only possible, but quite easy. When 
this is done, there is no excuse for typographical errors. 

In case of glaring error or omission, the rough copies 
may be removed from the file and the responsibility placed 
where it belongs. 

Tur Dicratinc MacuinE is a great labor saving device 
and is invaluable in the preparation of any rough copies. 
After the disappearance of the feeling that one is before 
a microphone and after learning which words don’t repro- 
duce well, the dictator of specifications will be lost without 
his faithful and silent companion. It is always ready, will 
work overtime without a frown, never has an engagement, 
takes no lunch hour, is never late or sick, never gets ruffled 
if vou keep it alongside of you for a few moments while 
you consult a blue print, gets no telephone calls and doesn’t 
mind if you blow smoke in its face. 

DirFeRENCES Wirn THE Owner may be usually traced 
He should be asked 
to examine the rough copies and criticize them. 

Ir Is Bap Practice to hand the stenographer an old 
specification that has been hastily corrected, numbered and 
generally made illegible. Much foreign matter is bound to 


to his ignorance of the specifications. 


be copied. To overcome this evil, one large firm made a 
practice of insisting that each specification should be com- 
pletely written out in longhand. The reason that caused 
such a rule is highly commendable, though the execution 
is not suited to modern requirements for production. 

No specification man should use matter that is not under- 
stood by him. Do not describe methods which are out of 
date or call for materials that have not been manufactured 
for years. ‘Thousands of words have been written on the 
subject of brevity, to little or no avail. 

\ny contractor knows that any item of the work may 
If 1t-4s clearly specified, it 
If in the estimate, any 


be described in a few words. 
will be included in the estimate. 
honest contractor will perform the work, 

As Skercurs Musr Be Mabe before the working draw- 
ings are started, so should the specifications be started by 
preparing a list of all the headings with their various sub- 
divisions or paragraphs, with the aid of a good checking 


Vict It 
HIST. ( 


may be eventually struck out as not needed than to over- 


better practice to list several paragraphs which 


look one which should have been included. 
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In the preparation of such a list, use plenty of pape 





and plenty of space for notes. 
In the margin put question marks for any doubtful 

points. As these are cleared up, cross out the question 

marks, 

“Materials,” fair] 


written, will give the contractor a mental picture of wh. 


Two ParaGrapHs—Scope” and 


is wanted. “Scope” should be a summary of the prin- 
cipal items and while this sub-heading indicates the extent 
of the contract, “Work not Included” is a most important 
part and it is sometimes advisable to have a sub-heading al] 
its own, clearly stating what is to be done under oth 
headings and what is to be done under another contra 
“Materials” should be covered in one set of paragrap! 
It saves endless repetition throughout the balance of th. 
heading. 

SCHEDULES OF FINisHEs, If not made a part of th 
drawings, should be a part of each heading. 

STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR Many ‘TRaprs, such 
Limestone, Steel, Cotta and 
Tile Work may be referred to and made a part of the 
General Specifications, as if written out in full, supplying 


Granite, Structural Terra 


the necessary additional information that the particular jol 
requires. 
AND RE-CHECKING are 


CHECKING as important for 


specifications as for drawings. Matter written yesterday 
sometimes appears to have a slightly different meaning 
today. A building estimator, working on part time, is a 
good checker for the man who is not sure of himself. 
EsriMaTING KNowWLEDGE is of the greatest value to the 
that 


obtained in one way—working in a builder’s office where 


specification writer and knowledge can only be 


one hears the sub-contractors ask for information that 
missing. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, either in the employ of the archi- 
tect, owner or builder, should be part of the training for 
the man who hopes to write specifications that the contractor 
will understand and respect. In such work, it is well to 
cultivate the confidence of those in charge of the various 
parts of the work. One does not need to lower his dignit 
By showing real 
} 


by proper association with these men. 


interest in_ their problems, it is encouraging to these 


workers to show the student many valuable tricks of their 
trades. The architectural man who endeavors to “high 
hat” the workers on the construction job will find stum- 
bling blocks at every turn and he will not learn much. 

Like Many Oruers, I got the impression in the begin- 
ning that all contractors were in existence for the purpose 
of executing their contracts in any manner they saw fit, 


with the owner always on the short end of the deal. 


After twenty vears of battling with them, working with 
them and at times working for them, I have learned that 
the contractors, as a class, are just as honest as any group 
of business men and are trying to do the best they can 
to carry out the intent of the drawings and specifications. 
Unfortunately, sometimes the intent of the drawings and 
specifications is not the same as the intention of the 
architect. Of course, the best brains and the lowest esti- 
mates do not always go together. 


There are many fields of activity where it is consideres 


entirely proper for a man to make money. ‘There shoul 
be no exception to this in the case of the contractor who 
endeavors to carry out the drawings and_ specifications. 

p 


Therefore, why not give the contractor a clear sct 0! 





specifications, as well as drawings, so that he may do these 






things: 









Know what to estimate. 


Execute his contract without misunderstand- 
ing or delay. 
Make a fair profit. 
Give the owner an honest job. 
Criricism is the 
\n Architect 


( riticized. 


foundation of architectural teaching. 
learns to having his drawing 
should he 


teach r, patron, o;% 
I 


design by 
In the beginning of his career 
refuse to follow the criticism of his 
employer, he would be committing professional suicide. 


few architects will 


On the other hand, how encourage or 
even abide by criticism of their specifications! he fa 
| x } 


that he knows less of specifications than of design should 


make him encourage constructive criticism from  capabl 
persons. 
ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS 
By Edward M. Bridge 
(( nit / tes Pag q , Sent bP ] 
Io further elaborate function 5—where materials shall 
~ 7 
installed: 
The drawings are intended to show, primarily, tl 
form and size of the building and how its parts go to- 


gether. ‘The elevations and sections are true pictures wh 


tne plans are partly diagrammatic. 


In modern drawings where everything which forms a 


part of the structure must appear somewhere, and where 
7 


there are so many materials crowded into a small 


SY 
pace, 


and where all structure reduced to a minimum, I find 


: ; ; ; 
that even 14 scale drawings—bvy the time the room, door 


ind window numbers and the dimensions are given—are 


ar 1 
umerently 


complex without adding notes on materi 
It is 


important materia 


vell enough in a general way to note the more 

Is, but only in a general way. And then 
each sheet should have on it a note referring to the sched- 
ules which give the exact placi , 


+ 





surface finish. 


off the drawings, the inevitable which are 
} 1] ] 


do not require a careful rubbing process all over the set. 


\gain, to trv to locate the surfaces throughout a com- 
ex building having a particul: 


. = Meee 
painters nnish 


] 
( 
n a descriptive paragraph in the specifications, is a piece 
f complex composition which is not only very 
] 


write but which is next to impossible to understand. | 


we found that schedules give the best solt 
problem and seem the best place to give locat.on of all 
materials and types of This requires that 
very room, corridor, stairway, door, window, closet, toilet, 


piven a 


th, ete., throughout the entire building, be 
mbher for refere . I al } EC] 1)] t} 

imber for reference. also, in passing, like to have the 
mportant rooms given a name as well, so that those work- 


draftsmen, workmen, etc.—will sense 


g over the plans 
meaning and purpose of the building. 
One 


which is good for certain types of the work is to have 


There are several wavs to make these schedules. 


m placed on the drawings by the draftsmen, some- 
nes on the same sheet with the drawings, sometimes on 
eparate sheet of the same size and bound in with the 
wings. Another way and one which is generally better 
to have them typed and bound in with the specifications. 
Printing a schedule by hand is a long job and it is 
uublesome to make changes. The final ty ping of the 
cification comes about the last thing and changes are 


hot so likels to occur, 


Also typing is a quicker and les 


There can well be a schedule with 
sometimes taking the 


5 


expensive method. 
h division of the specification 


m of a list and sometimes a careful chart. 





POIN 


specification material which lends itself to 
idardization seems best arranged on cards, five inches by 
eight inches, one item to a card, and the cards placed in 
ile under the headings of the 
This card svstem is never static, but is grow- 
ing with every new material, device or method which is 


backbone of 


usual divisions of the 


1 as the office practice goes on. It forms a 
pO ‘ aad oa eee eee : 
pecification svstem and a useful checking list. 


Work on a specification should not be neglected till 
Almost at the start 


the drawings are nearly 
aul os } r . a4 . } > ir : 
iob and sometimes before it goes to the drafting 


comple ted. 


of the 
room, it is a great convenience to prepare and use a loose- 


] ‘ 3 ] = at 7 . 
eat note-book, with a page a 
pay 


igned to each division of 


1e future specification. As the project proceeds through 
; 
the committee, and correspondence rel 


ating to the job 
al 


drawings proceed, all items which 


accumulates, and_ the 


a bearing upon, or which need to be 


come up, having 
I 


1e specifications should be either noted in 


division, in the memorandum book, 
for information. 


this Memo DOOoOK 


“STANDARDS” 


le WRITER Is a firm believer in standards, standard grades 
} 


and standard method He believes that in most cases, 
materials should be specified by grades and rules estab- 


hed by nationally associations, Bureau 


of Standards specifications, standards of American Society 


standards of other technical 
The standards of A. S. T. M. for Portland 

ment, and a few other items, are recognized universally. 

“ — “9 2° ‘ 5 “ 

ist of building materials! 

becomes so firmls estab- 


] 7 
, local custom 


hed that it is difficult to change. Dealers are willing 


to cooperate but are not always familiar with national 
andards, or even with trade association rules which govern. 
They carry material which will comply with local build- 
ing code requirements but the extremes and inconsistency 
of codes are well known. 


served on committees in two cities, 


understanding between 


5 


making attempts to establish a better 
tae : ie 
In one case, a joint committee of material 


men, contractors 


and architects, the committee felt that it 
had accomplished something, but its recommendations 


were followed by verv few and results were discouraging. 


to prac tically a 


manufacturers listed in Sweet’s, inquiring 


as to which of their brands complied with certain Bureau 
of Standards and Federal Specification Board specifications. 
were rece i\ Cc 1. 


Manufacturers, As Metal 


associations, not only 


on late d 


The \ssociated Tile 
th Manufacturers, and similar 


also recommend methods of installa- 


spite of this, little advantage is taken of them 


and local custom governs. 


The nomenclature of stucco finishes as given in trade 


literature is interesting The Portland Cement Asso- 
tion evidently has made an attempt to establish name 
for definite finishes but similar finishes are given different 
Lam \ U.S: Gi psum Co., and other 
| he Wri I i ink an CX¢ hange ot opinions and experi- 
would | I t t 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 


for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 


business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 


number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed under this heading free 


, 
of charge. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. In this department we shall undertake to answer to the best of our ability all ques- 
tions from our subscribers concerning the problems of the drafting room, broadly considered. Questions of design, con- 


struction, or anvthing else which may arise in the daily work of an architect or a draftsman, are solicited. Where such 


questions are of broad interest, the answers will be published in the paper. Others will be answered promptly by letter. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 
architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 


similar positions. Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 


Owing to the very large number of advertisements submitted for publication under this heading we are asking those de- 


siring to use this service to make their advertisements as short as possible, i o case to exceed forty words. 


i 


Notices submitted for pu lication in the Service Departments must reach us before the fifteenth of each month if they 


we to be inserted in the next issue. Address al 


communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





THE MART 
COPIES OF PENCIL POINTS 
WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Phineas F. Cheadle, 1167 Union Ave., No. Portland, 
Ore., wants Volume | complete, May to December, 1920, 
inclusive. Must be in good condition. Will also take 
other issues if you wish to sell all your copies as a whole. 


F. ‘T. Johnson, Librarian, College of Architecture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., wants a copy of March, 
1925. 

Harry W. Iversen, 7920—4th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has for sale a complete set from June, 1920, to August, 
1927, inclusive, in perfect condition, 

George Noel, 10 Borden St., Toronto, Canada, has for 
sale a complete set for 1926, $3.00; also the following 
copies at 25 cents each: January, 1921; September, Novem- 
ber and December, 1923; September, October, 1925; and 
February, 1927. 

Clyde tc. Pearson, 306 English Circle, Hollywood, 
Birmingham, Ala., has for sal 
March, 1927. 

Joseph ‘T. Higgins, 27 Granite St., Rockport, Mass., 
has for sale a complete file from June, 1920, to December, 


rf 


e a copy of June, 1926, and 


1925, inclusive, in perfect condition. 

Miss Clara A. Richards, Librarian, Grand Lodge, A. F. 
& A. M., Fargo, N.D., would like to secure a copy of 
October, 1924. 

Lawrence P. Sangston, 1 Seaman Ave., New York, N. Y., 
would like to secure copies of July and August, 1920, and 
January, February, and March, 1921. 

\. M. ‘Tadejeske, Architect, Johnstown, Pa., would like 
to secure a copy of June, 1924. 

Samuel Yellin, 5520 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
would like to secure copies of February and May, 1922, 
Januarv, 1924, and February, 1925. 

Roland S$. Westbrook, 110 Mavro Bldg., Utica, N. Y., 


has the following copies for sale: February, May and Julv, 


] 
I 


1923; November, 1924. He wishes to purchase January, 


Februarv, March and \pril, 1926. 
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Myron B. Smith, Banca Belinzaghi, Milan, Italy, would 
like the following books: Francesco, Le Fabbriche civili 
ecclestastiche e militari di Michele Sanmichele, Venezia, 
1831, folio; Osten, Die Bauccerke in der Hombardei vom 
7 bis zum 14 jahrhundert, Darmstadt, about 1860, large 
folio; Scamozzi, Le Fabbriche e i Disegni di Andrea 
Palladio, Vicenza, 1786, folio, 4 vols.; Dartien, Etude sui 
P Architecture Lombarde, Paris, 1865-82 (the folio of 
Plates); Stiehl, Der Backsteinbau Romanischer in Ober- 
italien und Norddentschland, Leipsig, 1898, tolio; Runge, 
Beitrage Zur Kenuntnts. der Bac Astein A rchitectur Italien ’ 
Berlin 1848, folio, 2 vols.; Catlaneo, Architecture in Ital\ 
from Vito Xl Centuries, London, 1896, 4th edition. 
Please state price and condition. 

Anyone wishing to purchase the first thirty-seven issue 
of Pencit Poinrs write direct to 'T. R. McCluskey, Archi- 
tect, Room 212 Liberty Building, New Haven, Conn. 
Must take complete set at $1.00 each number as set wil] 
not be broken. He also has for sale a book now out of 
print Fifty Salem Doorways, by Frank Cousins, price 
$10.00. 

Homer L. Hylton, 1014 Byron St., Chicago, I1., would 
like to secure a copy of The American Architect for Octo- 
ber 24, 1923. 

PERSONALS 

EK. Cursrer Harrison, Arcurrect, has opened an office 
for the general practice of architecture at 713 Brinkwood 
Rd., Baltimore, Md., and would like to receive manufac- 
turers’ samples and catalogues. 

A, FE. Sampson, Arcuirec, has opened an office for th 
general practice of architecture at Twickenham Hotel 
Building, Huntsville, Alabama, and would like to receiv 
manufacturers’ literature. 

Caprain J. B. Fipuar, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., 
wishes manufacturers’ catalogues and samples to complet: 
the files that were practically destroyed in the explosion 
last vear. He especially wishes those that pertain to fire- 
proof construction of an administration building and chem 


ical Jaboratory. 

















D. Leonarp Harper, Arcurrect, has opened his Cleve- 
land office for the practice of architecture at 7016 Euclid 
\venue, and wishes manufacturers’ catalogues and samples. 
Kart B. Hoke, Arcuirect, 1118 Madison Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio, wants manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 
Go.pBERG « Kraurr have dissolved their firm. Maurice 
Kraut will continue the practice of architecture at 14 
Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J., and wishes manufac- 
turers’ samples and catalogues. 

Josepu R. Kremen, 1934 W. 47th St., Chicago, IIl., is an 
architectural student and would like manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogues. 

Marvin EicKENROHT and BartTLeTT Cocke, ARCHITECTS, 
have formed a partnership and will maintain offices at 801 
Maverick Bldg., San Antonio, ‘Texas. 

SOMERVELL & Purnam have dissolved their firm. Marbury 
Somervell will continue to practice at 801 Commercial 
Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. J. L. 
address will be announced later. 

Henry R. Diamonp, ARCHITECTURAL RENDERER, has 
moved to Room 1520, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
4; Ws 2424 Stuart Ave., Richmond, Va., is 
starting an A.I.A. file and would appreciate manufacturers’ 


Putnam’s 


RASMUSSEN, 


amples and catalogues. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Query: 1 have been seeking a good reference book on 
theatres and moving picture houses, but nothing I have 
found has been up-to-date. Have vou knowledge of any- 
thing that might help me? 
: book 
Theatres of Today, by Saxton and Betts, published by the 
\rchitectural Book Publishing Company of New York? 
The available literature on the subject is indeed a little 


Answer: Have vou seen the new American 


scarce but this volume seems to be an adequate reference 


nd is quite up-to-date. 
Query: Can vou recommend a good book on Mexican 


rchitecture! 


Answer: An excellent illustrated volume on this sub- 
ct was recently published by William Helburn, Inc., 
15 IK, New York, title Mexican 
Architecture—Domestic, Civil Ecclestastical, The 
author was A. B. Ayres, the well known architect, and 
he has succeeded in producing a very valuable and complete 
information, 


55th St., under the 


and 


collection of including 426 photographs 


showing all manner of detail. If you are particularly 
interested in the Maya rather than in the Spanish type of 
Mexican Architecture, we recommend a book by George 
Oakley ‘Totten, published by the Maya Press of Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the title of Maya Architecture. 
Mither of these books may be secured through your local 


book dealer. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


(Other items on Pages 82, 84 and 118 of the Advertising ) 
Wanrep: Young architect with exceptional ability to take 
Over entire charge of well established New York archi- 
tect’s office. 


tT 


Not necessary to have held a similar posi- 

on but must have good judgment, energy, and building 

experience. State age, training, last employment and 
rv. Box A-249, care of PENciL PornTs. 


Posrrion Wan'rep: Architect-designer would like to become 


associated with small busy office, preferably in East. 
Univ ersity graduate. Fourteen years’ experience. Familiar 
with all types of buildings and all branches of work. Box 


ae, : 
£51, care of PEnciL Points. 
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Wantrep: Senior draftsman thoroughly experienced in 
general architectural work, including construction details, 
planning and specification work. Prefer one with expe- 
Must have ability and expertence 


Box 


rience in school work. 
in handling and directing work of other draftsmen. 
Awa? 


222, care of PeENciL Points. 

GravuatE Civit ENGINEER desires position of some re- 
sponsibility in New York. Eleven years designing expe- 
rience on structural steel and reinforced concrete for indus- 


trial, mill and public buildings. Can handle job from 


: : : : a 
inception to completion. Box A-225, care of PENCIL 
PoInTs. 

PERMANENT Position Wantrep by Chief Draftsman or 


Squad Tender. Eleven years’ experience on all kinds of 


checking, superin- 


Reasonable 


work, architectural and _ structural, 


tendence, age 29 years. Best of references. 
salary. Box A-226, care of PeNciL Points. 

Posrrion Wantep: Stenographer with four years’ expe- 
rience in New York architectural References. 


Box A-227, care of PENciL Points. 


offices. 


Junior DrarrsMan with two years’ practical experience 
desires position in architect’s office in Chicago. Box A-228, 
care of Pencit Points. 

SeNioR ARCHITECTURAL DesIGNER desires position. 
Thoroughly competent to handle work in any stage from 
preliminary sketches to finished working drawings, includ- 
ing full size details. Past two years in ofice of two well 
New York Architects. Box A-229, 


care of PE NCIL Poin rs. 


known References. 
STENOGRAPHER, ten years’ commercial and secretarial expe- 
rience desires good connection with architect’s office. $35 
per week. Box A-230, care of PENcit Points. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRraAFTsMAN, wishes to make a change 
27 vears old. Can 

building from sketches to completion, including superin- 


Box 


Nine years’ experience. carry an} 


tending. Location no object, salary secondary. 
A-231, care of PENciL Points. 

Posirion Wanrep: Young man desires position in archi- 
tect’s ofhce in New York or Brooklyn. 
Mechanics Institute. Now studying at Pratt Institute. 
Four years’ drafting experience. Excellent tracer and 
good letterer. Salary $28.00. Box A-232, care of PENCIL 
PoINnTs. 


Graduate of 


Posrrion Wanrep: Junior Draftsman willing to do gen- 
eral work in architect’s or builder’s office. Knowledge of 
drafting and tracing. Good New York or 
Box A-233, care of PeNciL Pornts. 


letterer. 
vicinity preferred, 
Temporary EmMpLoyMENT desired in the South by capable 
all-round draftsman with ability in design and rendering 
and twenty years’ experience in foremost New York offices. 
Address Advertiser, Architectural, care The Truesdell Co., 
713 Main Street, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Wantep: Evening work, architectural 
Perella, 616 W. 184th St., New York. 


Posrrion Wanrep: Senior draftsman with 5 years’ general 


drafting. A. 


experience in New York offices, including some design, 
desires position in New York. Box A-248, care of PENCIL 
PoInTs. 

Posrrion Wanrep: Architectural draftsman and designer, 
10 years’ practical experience on all classes of work, render- 
ing in all mediums, desires permanent connection in or 
near Hartford, Conn. Present salary $75 per week. Box 
A-250, care of PeNcit Points. 

IvENING Work Wanvep: Architectural draftsman expe- 
rienced in residence work and in water color desires work 
to be done at home. Stephen J. Ames, 49 Dieter Ave., 


Morrisville, Pa. 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF INTEREST TO THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENCK 


Points by the firm issuing them. 


Houses of Wood for Lovers of Homes.—New Brochure 
in which is published a selection of the drawings submitted in the 
competition conducted by Prencm. Pornrs for the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau. In addition to the drawings there is a section devoted 
to the important details of construction of the small house. Also 
1 glossary of building terms and other valuable information. 48 pp. 
Q y 12. Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Win-Dor Casement Hardware.—Bulletin No. 102 con- 
tains complete information specifications and screening details. 
Casement Hardware Co., 402-K North Wood St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wilson Rolling Steel Doors.—Catalog No. 35 fully de- 
scribes and illustrates this type of door. A.I.A. File No. 16-d-13. 
Describes construction, methods of operation, elevations, details 
of both Wilson Standard Doors and Underwriters Labeled Doors 
and Door Grooves. Instructions for ordering, dimensions, illus- 
trations of installations. 72 pp. 8% x 11. J. G. Wilson Corp., 
11 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 

Zenitherm Floors.—aAttractive booklet telling the story of 
Zenitherm and its general desirability as a material for floors. 
Profusely illustrated. Also contains chart of Zenitherm Standard 
Colors, and folder of architectural and = decorative ornaments. 
A.I.A. File No. 23-g-2 14 pp. 8% x 11. Zenitherm Co., 110 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Indiana Limestone Details.—Service publication No. 14, 
Series D-4. Another interesting number in this series containing 
detail drawings of Indiana Limestone cornices applied to reinforced 
concrete-frame construction, showing typical composite and Italian 
Renaissance cornices jointed economically. 84% x Il. Indiana 
Limestone Co., Box 784, Bedford, Indiana. 

Thorn Casements.—Catalog No. RC-3 A.A. File No. 
16-e-1, illustrates and describes this type of solid steel casements 
for residences and apartments; full size details, sections, specifi- 
cations, exterior elevations, half size details. 8% x 11. 20° pp. 
J. S. Thorn Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Todhunter Mantels.— Brochure with beautiful series of loose- 
leaf illustrations showing wide variety of mantels and = chimney 
pieces. Arthur Todhunter, +14 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Trane Heat Cabinets.— Attractive booklet showing this line 
of heat cabinets for better heating and for beautiful rooms. Con- 
struction details. ‘Two color plates showing treatment of these 
cabinets in living rooms. Also color inserts showing treatment 
of cabinets in various other rooms. 8% x 11. 8 pp. Trane Co., 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Architectural Specifications for Bay State Brick & Ce- 
ment Coating.—A source of informative material for archi- 
tects and engineers on coatings for cement, concrete, stucco, porus 
brick and all other porus clay surfaces. A.I.A. File No. 25-c-2. 
15 pp. 8% x 11. Stiff binding. Wadsworth Howland & Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Berloy Building Materials.—Catalog No. 27 


draftsmen and specification writers covering many types of metal 


for architects, 
lumber for a wide variety of uses. Floor construction, supporting 
and non-supporting partition construction, etc. 36 pp. 81% x II. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Pratt and Lambert Specification Manual (2nd Edition) 
A.I.A. File No. 25-C. 
\ very practical and useful document for the specification writer 
and drafting room. Complete information on the subject. 40 pp. 
714 x 10%, Pratt & Lambert, Architectural Service Dept., 320 
W. 26th St., Chicago, Il. 

Horse Head Zinc Specifications.—Detailed specifications 
and essential information required in considering and_ specifying 


for painting, varnishing and enameling. 


eaves troughs, gutters and conductor pipes. ‘Twelve full-page detail 
drawings are included showing application of the material for a 
wide variety of uses. Complete specifications accompany the draw- 
ings, together with table of standard sizes, specifications for painting, 
soldering, etc. 40 pp. 84% x 11. In heavy folder. A.I.A. File No. 
12-i. New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New York, N. Y. 
Published by the same firm, “Zine Roofing and Siding 






for Industrial Buildings”. A valuable booklet containing 
timating and drafting office details, application of  steel- 
framed and ccood-framed buildings, ridge cap and flashing 
letail . han gi guller and conductor . built-in gulter details, 
de and end lat of root sheets, sinc monitor and louvre de- 
ls, standing seam Hor Head zinc roofing, batten seam xing 
rot fing 1() pp- 
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When writing for these items please mention PENCIL Pon's. 


For Better Homes.—Booklet showing line of metal sink 
and shower doors for use in various types of buildings. Full 
description, tables, details, specifications. Zahner Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Bridgeport-Keating Flush Valve Catalog No. 28.—Just 
off the press this catalog of handy pocket size contains large 
colored illustrations of the three types of valves including the 
new foot control. ‘Typical roughing-in suggestions, installation 
data, etc. 45 pp. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Specifications for Interior Lathing and Gypsum Plaster- 
ing.—Two new specification documents dealing completely with the 
problem of lathing and plastering the moderate sized dwelling. 
Work sheets for specification writers are included. A.I.A. File 
No. 21-A-2. 8% x 11. Beaver Products Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Linoleum Layers’ Handbook.—Contains detailed directions 
for laying and caring for floors of modern linoleum. 32 pp. 
514 x 8 Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Division), Lancaster, Pa. 

Lighting Data.—Bulletin LD 132B containing data on light- 
ing for the modern store. 44 pp. 6 x 9. Edison Lamp Works of 
General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Published by the same firm, “Electric Sign, Poster Panel 
and Bulletin Lighting”. 

Floodlighting Suggestions.— Attractive folder illustrating 
floodlights. Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vita Glass.— Booklet illustrating and describing this type of 
glass for offices, homes, schools, hospitals, ete. Specification sheet 
included. Vitaglass Corp., 50 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Model Bathroom Studies.— Portfolio containing five bro- 
chures in color each with blue print and specification. All con- 
tained in A.I.A. Folder No. 29-H-3. 8% x 11. Republic Brass 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Broomell Vapor System of Heating.—Catalog completel; 
describing the Broomell Vapor Specialties as well as the functioning 
of the system. Dimension sheets, typical floor plans, etc. 28 pp. 
8% x 1). Vapor Heating Co., York, Pa. 

Brixment for Perfect Mortar.—New handbook for archi- 
A.I.A. File No. 3-a. 
much useful data. 81% x 11. Louisville Cement Co., Speed Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Creating and Supplying the Demand for Better Con- 
struction.—Interesting and instructive booklet on the subject of 
better construction. Southern Pine Assn., New Orleans, La. 

Kliegl News.—Bulletin No. 2 contains information and data 
on Kliegl new footlights and border lights. Kliegl Bros. Universal 
Electric Stage Lighting Co., Inc., 321 West 50th St., New York, 
i: oe & 

Safety, Durability and Economy for Roofs, Walls and 
Chimneys.—Booklet illustrating and describing the Dickey line 
of Clay Products for many uses. Specifications, tables of capacities, 
details, etc. 42 pp. 734 x 1034. W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Tritt’s Old-Roof Tile.—aAttractive leaflet illustrating and 
describing an old hand-made importation, especially — selected. 
Harold Tritt, 730 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The True Moulded Old Virginians.—Leafiet illustrating 
and describing Old Virginia Brick. Old Virginia Brick Co., 
Salem, Va. 

About Concrete and Permanence.—Valuable document to 
anyone using or contemplating the use of concrete exposed to tl 


tects and contractors. Specifications and 


1e 
weather. Subject treated constructively and brings out time tried 
methods of preventing alternate expansion and contraction due 
to changes in moisture, frost action, etc. Minwax Co., 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Architectural Granite.—Catalog containing 21 color repro- 
ductions of standard building granites, charts and information for 
the designer and draftsman, valuable data for the specification 
writer and architect. 24 pp. National Building Granite Quarries 
Assn., Inc., 31 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Architects’ Handbook on Metal Doors and Trim, Ele- 
vator Enclosures, Conduo-Base.—H andsomely illustrated hand- 
book describing hollow metal doors, frames, elevator enclosures, 
adjustable steel partitions, telephone and coupon booths, wainscot- 
ing, combination and unit drawn door frames, dumbwaiter openings, 
cold rolled drawn or pressed steel and bronze shapes. Also con- 
tains standard specifications, cross sections, plans, diagrams, full 


size sections, color cards of finishes, list of installations, etc. 
3% x Il. 109 pp. i 


United Metal Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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